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Potes. 


THE FRENCH VERSION OF THE ‘GOLDEN 
LEGEND.’ 
A friend, who has inherited from his forefathers 
noble collection of books, has shown me two 
jies of ‘La Legende Dorée,’ which, although 
alike, are so strangely different that some 
as to the points in which they differ and in 
ich they are identical will not be out of place. 
volume consists of 232 folios, and both of 
em have the following colophon:— 
“Qy finist la vie des sainctz et sainctes dicte Legende 
& aussi des sainctz nouueaulx translatee de Latin 
fra’cois Nouuellement imprimee a Paris par Jehan 
|, demourant au coing de la Rue du Meurier, a 
saincte Geneuiefue, Lan mil cing cens cinquante 
this ground some one who examined the library 
the beginning of this century has marked one 
the volumes as a duplicate. That it is not so is 
ident for several reasons. The title-pages differ 
tremely. The one which I will call A has in the 
per portion a figure of our blessed Lord sitting 
the rainbow, and at the bottom the three kings 
ing their offerings to the Divine Infant. On 
P sides are the evangelistic symbols. It is dated 
6, and we are told, ‘‘ On les vend a Paris en la 
B sainct Jacques a lenseigne de Lelephant deuant 
Mathurins.” The copy which I have named B 
sat the top two angels blowing trumpets, and at 





the bottom the arms of the French monarchy in 
the centre, with those of the Dauphin on the right 
and Brittany on the left. It is dated 1554, and 
“on les ve’d a Paris en la rue sai’ct Jacques a len- 
seigne de la queue de Regnart par Jehan Ruelle.” 
The dates would lead one to suppose that A was 
the first issue of the book, but this is not cer- 
tain. The three leaves occupied by the prologue 
and the table are of different editions ; the first 
folio is identical in both ; the second, though the 
arrangement seems line for line and word for word 
the same, has been printed at a separate time; and 
so it goes on for some leaves further. I have not 
had time to examine each leaf as it deserves, so 
cannot give a collation of the two volumes. Turn- 
ing, however, to the end, I find the three folios, 
230, 231, and 232, are identical. The two copies 
differ in 229. From the cursory examination which 
I have been enabled to make it seems that the 
printer had either two sets of the book by him 
which he has blended differently in the two copies 
before me, or else that some of the unbound sheets 
of A have been destroyed by an accident and a 
new edition of such parts printed to supply their 
place. That the two copies differ in places all the 
way through is evident from a cursory examination 
of the very curious woodcuts. There are, I think, 
the same number in each volume, and they seem 
to occur in the same places. They often, however, 
differ very much from each other. I will compare 
a few of them :— 

The Nativity, fol. 11.—A. A wooden stable ; 
our Blessed Lady reading.—B. A large classic 
building ; the B.V.M. in the act of adoration. 

The Offering of the Three Kings, fol, 25.—A. 
A wooden stable ; the B.V.M. circular nimbus ; 
the Divine Infant cruciform.—B. Classic building ; 
the nimbus of the B.V.M. and the Infant rayed. 

The Resurrection of our Lord, fol. 62 (this ought 
to be 64).—A. Tomb, with two soldiers ; the sky 
white and without stars; I.M. on corner of tomb. 
—B. Seemingly the same block. The sky black 
with white round stars; no letters on the tomb. 

The Descent of the Holy Ghost, fol. 89.—A. A 
flat Gothic arch enclosing the figures ; the B.V.M. 
on a medieval throne in the midst, a book on her 
lap.—B. Classic building, two windows ; B.V.M. 
on classic throne, no book. 

St. Peter, fol. 101—A. Walking, reading a 
book.— B. Sitting, no book. 

St. Mary Magdalen, fol. 111.—A. Standing 
figure, holding alabaster box and book.—B. Stand- 
ing figure, no box or book, attended by child bear- 
ing vase of flowers; letters at bottom, seemingly 
H.S.K. 

The engraving on fol, 128 is the same in A and 
B. It represents St. Dominic with a processional 
cross in his left hand, a dog at his feet. Near to 
him stands a candle formed in the shape of a clus- 
tered column, much like the one of which an 
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engraving may be seen in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, vol. xl. p. 320. 

The above facts are, I think, interesting, because 
they relate to a volume which exercised great in- 
fluence over the minds of men in the days which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, and also 
because they show how books were made up in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. They, moreover, 
furnish a strong argument for rejecting certain 
reckless proposals that have been made for discard- 
ing volumes which are thought to be duplicates 
from certain of our great libraries. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





ANNIVERSARY OF RECAPTURE OF BUDA, 1686. 
(See 7 §, iii, 406.) 

There are several errors in the list given at the 
above reference. The James Richard referred to 
is no doubt Capt. Jacob Richards, the brother of 
General John, the heroic defender of Alicante in 
1708. Jacob was sent abroad by H.M. Ordnance 
Office (the order is dated October 17, 1685) “ to 
improve himselfe in Forreign Parts beyond the 
seas, to be employed hereafter (on his return) as 
one of the Engineers of His Majestie in England.” 
The war against the Turks having been decided 
upon, Richards was ordered to proceed with all 
convenient speed “‘ towards” Hungary. Accord- 
ing to his ‘Journal from London to Buda in 
1685[-86],’ preserved among the Stowe MSS., he 
met at the Hague the Prince of Orange, who gave 
him a letter of introduction to the Duke of Lor- 
raine, the generalissimo of the emperor in the en- 
suing campaign. He was present during the 
whole of the siege of Buda, and after the capture 
of the fortress made a survey of it, which, together 
with a copy of his journal kept during the siege, 
may be seen among the Harleian MSS. (No. 4989). 
What appears to be the original diary is found 
among the Stow MSS. (Press V!., No. 112). 

This journal, which appeared in print ‘‘ by His 
Majesties command” in 1687, records the names 
of the following other Englishmen who fought 
before Buda :— 

1. “ My Lord Montjoy ” (Sir William Stewart, 
Baron Stewart of Ramalton), who was hurt in the 
eye “by a canon shott from the Towne which 
Grazed amongst the Stones” on June 26, and 
again in the face by a musket shot on August 3. 
He lost his life at Steinkirk in 1692. Cf. Burke’s 
‘ Extinct Peerage,’ p. 505. 

2. Count Taaffe (third Earl of Carlingford), who 
commanded a regiment of horse. 

3. “Capt. Rupert” (illegitimate son of Prince 
Rupert). 

4. “Mr. Wiseman.” I do not think he was an 
engineer, and probably the semicolon is misplaced 
in your correspondent’s note. 








5. Mr. Moore. 

6. Capt. Talbot. These last four were killed 
during an unsuccessful assault on July 13, and 
the following four wounded by musket shots on 
the same occasion :— 

7. Col. Forbes (second Earl of Granard), 

8. Capt. St. George. 

9. Capt. Bellis (or Bellasize), 

10. “My Lord Savile.” According to Burke's 
‘ Extinct Peerage’ (p. 475) the Hon. George Savile 
fell at the siege of Buda in 1688 (sic), 7. ¢., during 
his father’s lifetime, and did not, therefore, bear 
the title of Earl of Halifax. 

11. “Mr. Vaudrie” was, ‘‘ besides severall 
others,” hurt by stones on the same day (July 13), 
His name occurs in the Stowe MS., but is crossed 
out again. He was no doubt a member of the 
Vawdrey family. A Lieut. Vawdrey (in the 
Guards) was killed at the battle of the Boyne in 
1690. 

12. “ Mr. Kerr, a Scotch gentleman, was killed 
in the trenches by stone out ye Towne” on 
July 19. 

13. Mr. Neguss. “ This night [July 24] several 
of the English was robbed, especially Mr. Neguss 
and my selfe [Richards], who lost all to our very 
shirts on our backs, ‘I'his robberie was layd on 
the Heyducks (who truely have ye reputation of 
being very dexterous that way), butt some time 
affter found it to be our owne servants.” 

14. Mr. FitzJames (Duke of Berwick). On 
August 15 some skirmishing took place with some 
detachments of the army of the Grand Vezir, who 
had hurried up to the relief of Buda, “Count Taaffe 
advanced, Mr. FitzJames at ye head of his [the 
count’s} Regiment and the English Volonteers in 
the first ranck, and charged the Turkes...... with 80 
great and terrible discharge of theire Cannons, that 
the Turkes immediately fled as fast as they came’ 
FitzJames’s name often occurs in the journal. Qs 
one occasion Richards ‘‘ received a shot in the 
head and a blow with a stone (of about a pouni 
weight upon ye crowne of my head, which stunned 
mee for a little while. I doe not find my self 
much incommoded by either, unless it be a litth 
headache, which I believe a day or two rest wil 
cure: truely had I not had on Mr. FitzJameti 
headpeece I am of opinion I should have fare 
much worse)” The whole of the passage i 
parentheses is crossed out in the MS. Cf. also: 
brief account in the Duke of Berwick’s ‘ Memoir 
as to his doings in Hungary. 

Who were the other English volunteers name 
in the list furnished by your correspondent am 
how their names were recorded I am unable 4 
ascertain. The name “Cuts” is mentioned ¥ 
Hammer (‘ Hist. de Empire Ottoman,’ vol. © 
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p. 198) among “des lords anglais” who fell ¢ 
the fatal day July 13. The ‘ Historical Deseri 
tion of the Glorious Conquest of the City of Bud 
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&c. (London, 1686), by an anonymous author (it 
jsa translation from the French), mentions that a 
Scotchman, Mr. Kerry, brother of Lord Onberry, 
was killed by a musket shot in the trenches on 
July 19, ¢.¢., on the same day on which, according 
to Richards, Mr. Kerr, the Scotch gentleman, was 
killed by a stone, as related above. 

When the news of the fall of the Hungarian 
capital reached London “‘a Form of Thanksgiving 
was ordered to be used in the (as yet remaining) 
Protestant Chapels and Church of Whitehall and 
Windsor” (Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ September 12, 1686). 
According to the Theatrum Europeum, a kind of 
Annual Register, which appeared in what modern 
German editors would call “ ungezwungenen ” 
yolumes, each part commemorating the events of 
several years, thanksgiving was ordered by the 
king in all the principal churches of London. At 
the orders of the Spanish ambassador fireworks 
were let off to celebrate the event, and a cask of 
wine tapped pro bono publico. The cups must 
have passed round too freely, as the rejoicings soon 
degenerated into wild bacchanalia. The intoxicated 
mob, in return for the liberal treatment just re- 
ceived, picked a quarrel with the servants and 
smashed the windows of the embassy. The guard 
at Whitehall had to turn out. The ringleaders 
were arrested, and thus, as our annalist observes, 
8 more serious riot was nipped in the bud. 

With regard to last year’s celebration, I believe 
it was noticed in most papers. The Standard 
devoted a whole column to it on September 1, 
the day before the festivities at Buda began ; and 
the illustrated papers published what purported 
to be views of Budapest as it appears in cur days, 
but which in reality represented the sister cities 
on the blue Danube as they appeared more than 
a quarter of a century ago. . L. K. 

Hull. 











VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF TUSCANY TO 
CAMBRIDGE IN 1669, 

In ‘N. & Q., 6™ S. vii. 383, were published 
some letters from John Ciibson, a student of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 1667-71. In perusing 
lately the original copies in wy possession, it has 
struck me that the following is of some historical | 
interest, containing as it does an account of the | 
visit of the Prince of Tuscany to the university, 
and the reference to Dr. Pearson, the author of the 
famous treatise on the Creed :— 

My GAT re to M* Tate, 

8"—It requires so much unworthiness to make me 
forget y" obliging favour’s yt I am ashamed of myself & 
even now begin to blush when I take it into considera- | 
tion, so yt you might have had hitherto just ground’s to 
exhibite a bill of complaint against me for a forgettfull | 
friend, for S* the same observance y' a father may chal- | 
lenge of his child y* like you may clame of me, in regard | 
of the extraordinary care & kindness you have been 





pleased to haue alwayes since I had the happiness to | 


know you for weh I send you my most humble thanks, 
& more than can be folded up in this narrow paper, 
though it were all writt in y* closest lines, & now S' I 
very much value the frequent respect’s you haue shewn 
me; & y* I may correspond with you in some part for the 
like courtisies I send you these few lines. I shall not 
offend truth to tell you, since I was made happy with y* 
acquaintance I[ haue received sundry strong evidences of 
y'" loue & good wishes unto me, we? haue tied me unto 
you in no com’on obligation of thanks, The greatest 
news St I can write unto you is of y° Prince of Tuscany 
who on Saturday y® Ist of this instant came to visit 
camb: & was very much respected of all y* Doctors in 
town. Order was given from y* Vice chancellour viz: 
(Dr. Balldewe of Jesus Coll:) to y® master of every 
p'ticular coll: y* all might be in readiness to receiue 
him. his 1*t arrivall was at y® school’s & there one 
Dr Witherington of Christ coll: made a speech before 
him, from thence he returned to his Inne being then 
about 2 a clock till after dinner, at 4 a clock he 
approched y® schooles again to hear the Proctor'’s 
speech (viz: Mr Blisse of Clare-Hall) & a philosophy 
Act. After y' to Kings Coll: Chap: & there was an 
Anthem appointed with pleasant musick; when that 
was done he came to our coll: where he had another 
speech made by one Dt Payment who formerly had 
travelled into his own Countrey & could speak his own 
language (viz: Italiane) after it was ended he took a 
walk in our Library & y® Doctor's along with him. last 
of all he went to Trinity Coll; & there he had a speech 
also, & a Latin Comedy in y*® Masters Lodge, viz: D* 
Pearsons wch they had provided for y® entertainmt of 
his Person. On Sunday about 8 a clock in y* morning 
he went from camb: intending next for Oxford. this 
is all y*° news Sr I haue to tell you, so to draw to a con- 
clusion I pray St be pleased to p’sent my service to 
Mris Tate & to Mis Plante, &c: with you & elsewhere. 
Thus with a tender of my most kind & friendly respect’s 
unto y* self: 1 am now as freely as formerly 
Y* most obliged servant 
J. Gibsoy, 
St John’s Coll: Cambr: May y® 4'», 1669, 


W. R. Tate. 


Extracts From THE ‘ HIsTORY OF THE 
Kyicuts Hospiratiers or St. Joun or Jervu- 
SALEM, By W. Titi (1834)—On the dissolution 
of this order Henry VIII. granted Sir Wm. 
Weston a pension of 1,000l. per annum, but he 
died of a broken heart on May 7, 1540, being 
Ascension Day, and the very day his house was 
suppressed. He was buried in the chancel of the 
church attached to St. Mary’s Nunnery. 

Mary in 1557 appointed Sir Thomas ‘T'resham 
Lord Prior. On the death of Sir Thomas Tresham 
he was buried in Ruston Church, Northampton- 
shire, where there is a monument erected to his 
memory. 

The old church of St. James, Clerkenwell, was 
taken down in 1788, preparatory to the modern 
edifice being erected ; the leaden coffin of Sir W. 
Weston was then discovered within a few inches of 
the surface. The skeleton was to be seen, without 
any appearance of cere-cloth or habit of his order. 
On a minute inspection it was found that he had 
been embalmed. The fingers and toes were 
fallen off, but the other parts retained their situa- 
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tion, and some teeth remained in each jaw. It 
measured 5 ft, 11 in. 

The monument, of beautiful workmanship, of 
Sir Wm. Weston was purchased by Sir Geo. 
Booth and conveyed to Burleigh, the parish autho- 
rities retaining the principal figure, those intelli- 
gent beings thus permitting the tomb to be carried 
off and his effigy to be severed from it. Sir William 
may be now seen in company with the Lady Eliza- 
beth Berkley, another stone figure likewise torn 
from her monument. They are in the vault below 
the church, placed against the wall. On October 20, 
1833, the writer paid a visit to this vault. Sir 
William Weston’s figure is sadly mutilated, the 
nose, lips, and chin nearly gone. A cast of the 
face was taken by a very ingenious antiquary, Mr. 
T. Purland, who also took impressions of the arms 
from the spandrils of the ancient doorway as dis- 
covered in the western basement of the old Jeru- 
salem Gate, facsimiles of which in bronze have 
been placed in the ball above, and in the coffee- 
room ; so that should accident or fire destroy this 
relic these casts will preserve its semblance for 
the inspection of future antiquaries. 

Poor Lady Berkley is, if possible, in a far worse 
plight than the prior, her face being completely 
obliterated. The remains of the figure are sufti- 
cient to show what must have been the beauty of 
this monument when entire. The lady is repre- 
sented in the costume of her day, a.p. 1585. Her 
body, having been embalmed, was found entire, 
dressed in the fashion of the time, with gloves 
on, &c. 

The last prioress was Lady Isabella Sackville, 
of the Dorset family. She was buried near the 
high altar, and had a monument erected to her 
memory. There were likewise other monuments 
besides those alluded to, viz., to Elizabeth, Dowager 
Countess of Exeter ; to the Lords Delamore and 
Sidney, Earls of Leicester, &c. Those not claimed 
were destroyed with the building. 

Bishop Burnet’s body was likewise discovered 
on Sept. 7, 1788, enclosed in a leaden coffin, the 
exterior one being decayed. He died on March 17, 
1714, and was buried near the communion table ; 
others of his family are likewise in the vault below 
the church. W. Lovett. 

Alexandra Street, Cambridge. 


A Toast ix Drinxinc.—Prof. Skeat, in refer- 
ence to this expression, adduces a story from the 
Tatler which has no plausibility as explaining the 
origin of the expression, and on which he himself 
places no reliance. ‘‘ Whether the story be true 
or not,” he says, “it may be seen that a toast, 
4. ¢., @ health, easily took its name from being the 
usual accompaniment to liquor, especially in loving- 
cups, &c.” But this conjecture is unsupported by 
evidence of any connexion between the addition of 
the toast and the drinking of healths. When Fal- 





staff orders a toast to be put in his quart of sack it is 
for his own solitary consumption. The suggestion in 
my ‘ Dictionary’ is that the expression arose from 
the German exclamation Stoss an /! when clinking 
glasses in drinking to each other. ‘‘Auf jemandes 
Wohl anstossen und trinken, to clink glasses and 
drink to the health of any one” (Sanders). In 
the same way, from the German exclamation Gar 
aus! in emptying one’s glass certainly came the 
term carouse. At the time I made the foregoing 
suggestion I had only met with the exclamation 
in the second person singular, Stoss an! But it 
appears that it is familiar at the present day in 
the plural, Stosst an! which comes much nearer 
the mark, and leaves little doubt as to the truth of 
the derivation. It must be remembered that the 
o in stosst is pronounced long, as if written stoast, 
“* Presently there was a good deal of drinking of 
healths and clinking of glasses, with even an occa- 
sional ‘ Stosst an/!—setzt an !—fertig !—los!'” 
(Black, ‘ Sabina Zembra,’ 1887, i. 70.) 
H, Wepewoop, 
31, Queen Ann Street, 


Hvusevs.—Prof. Skeat gives us the etymology 
of this word as follows :— 


“ Hubbub, a confused noise, alarm (E.). The old 
spelling is whoobud. ‘* Wint. Ta,’ 1V. iv. 629; ‘Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ ed. Skeat, II. v. 35, Possibly for 


whoop-whoop, by reduplication; but in any case con- 
nected with whoop.—A.S. wip, an outcry ; see Whoop.” 

Prof. Skeat appears to have been here betrayed 
into the common error of identifying a word by 
similarity of sound. It is quite probable that the 
word has no connexion with the Anglo-Saxon wip 
or our English whoop, unless it should be found 
that the Abenagni has some connexion with the 
Anglo-Saxon. Cotton Mather argued learnedly 
that the Abenagni was a corruption of the Hebrew, 
and imaginative writers have discovered a Scan- 
dinavian origin for many of its names of places; 
indeed, some early writers Anglicized some of its 
words, thinking that they were corruptions of 
English words, but this was before philology be 
came the science that it is to-day. 

Hubbub was a game played by the Indians who 
formerly inhabited this part of the continent, and 
which was accompanied by a continual shouting of 
“Hub-hub!” or “Hubbub!” Perhaps the following 
quotation from Wood’s ‘New England’s Prospect,’ 
published in 1634, may serve to illustrate the 
subject :— 

“But to leave their warres, and to speake of their 
games, in which they are more delighted and better ex- 
perienced, spending halfe their dayes in gaming and 
lazing. They have two sorts of games, one called /urm, 
the other //ubbub, not much unlike Cards and Dice, 
being no other than Lotterie. Hulbub is five small 
Bones in a smooth Tray, the bones bee like a Die, but 
something flatter, blacke on the one side and white on 
the other, which they place on the ground, against 
which violently thumping the platter, the bones mount, 
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changing colours with the windy whisking of their hands 
toand fro, which action in that sport they much use, 
smiting themselves on the breast and thighs, crying out, 
Hub, Hub, Hub! they may be heard play at this game 
a quarter of a mile off.” 
James Painney Baxter. 
Portland, Maine, U.S, 


Caryatip,* Strance Use or THE FRENCH 
EquivaLent.—This word is still used in England 
in the same meaning that the Greek word from 
which it is derived (xapvaris) had in Greece, viz., 
that of “‘a female figure used in architecture as a 
supporter instead of a column.” But in France 
the equivalent cariatide has had its meaning 
strangely perverted. Thus, in the Figaro of 
September 9, 1886, in an account of an interview 
with Prince Bismarck, I find the following: ‘‘ Les 
soixante-dix ans du grand chancelier n’ont aucune- 
went altéré son étonnante robustesse ; ses épaules 
de cariatidet semblent ne devoir jamais ployer 
sous le fardeau du pouvoir le plus complexe et le 

lus absolu.” The shoulders of a caryatid, as, 
indeed, the whole body, are of stone, and there- 
fore pretty solid; still, the idea of comparing 
Bismarck’s great square shoulders to the graceful 
sloping shoulders of a caryatid, such as we have 
depicted in Fergusson’s ‘ Architecture’ (second 
edition, i. 258), struck me as very ludicrous. But 
that there is nothing ludicrous to a Frenchman 
in this use of the word is shown by another article 
in the Figaro of December 3, 1886, by a different 
writer, which treats of a certain Major Clairin, 
well known in the time of Napoleon III., and 
described as a remarkably tall and fine man, and 
from which I extract the following: ‘‘ Les habitués 
et invités des Tuileries ont gardé le souvenir de 
cette superbe cariatidet dont la poitrine s’étoilait 
de tous les ordres étrangers.” Here the whole of 
a very fine man is compared to a female stone 
figure! Littré, however, confirms this use of the 
word, for his definition is, “ Figure de femme, ou 
méme d’homme, qui supporte une corniche.” 
Still, the French have the words Atlante and 
Télamonyt to denote a male stone figure used for 
the same purpose, though these appear to have 
been abandoned, in a figurative, as also sometimes 
in their literal, sense, in favour of the more 
euphonious cariatide. F. Cuance. 


P.S.—Since writing the above note I have met 
with the word Atlantides used = Atlantes, viz., in 
the Times of December 25, 1886, in a long account 
of the Great Hermitage at St. Petersburg. The 
passage runs as follows:— 








* This word is frequently spelled with an e at the end, 
but surely this isa mistake ! 

+ The italics are mine. 

I We have Atlantes and Telamones in the plural, but 
the singulars are not often met with. ‘They would, I 
suppose, be Atlas (Murray) or Atlant (certainly not 
Atlante, which I found in one English dictionary), and 
Telamon. 





“The great portico, held up by the brawny arms of 
six Atlantides, twenty feet high, chiselled out of Ser- 
dobol granite, deserves room enough to be viewed from 
a due distance, and would look very imposing on the 
Neva Quay; but the architect has perversely crushed 
the finest external feature of the Hermitage into a 
narrow street, and has contented himself with giving 
the Neva facade the aspect of a first-class warehouse.” 


Now, the Atlantides (also called Pleiades) were 
the daughters of Atlas, and the word should, 
therefore, strictly speaking, be used of female 
figures only. But we have gone the way of the 
French, and applied it to male figures, doing what 
I, in my ignorance, called “strange” in them. 
Still, the term, which was, perhaps, adopted on 
account of its likeness in termination to Caryatides, 
and as being more euphonious than Atlantes, 
would seem to be but sparingly employed; for 
Webster contents himself with saying ‘‘ This word 
is sometimes used for Atlantes,” and in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ I am sorry to say, the word 
does not appear at all. 


Scorrisn Sotprers 1n GERMANY DURING THE 
Tuirty Years’ War.—The frontispiece to ‘ An 
Old Scots Brigade, being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment,’ shows what is undoubtedly intended 
to represent four Highlanders. The woodcut was 
copied, by permission, from ‘ Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands,’ by the late Mr. Campbell of 
Islay. I have recently found in the British 
Museum the original “ broadside” from which the 
woodcut was taken, and a second broadside with 
four similar figures, but better drawn, and with 
a different background. In both there is to be 
seen in the distance a number of soldiers in the 
kilt, who might easily pass for soldiers in the 
Highland regiments of the present day. These 
broadsides were published by G. Koler, who was 
an engraver in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and may be seen in “ German Ballads, 
Prints, &c., published during the Thirty Years’ 
War” (British Museum Cat., 1750 b. and 1750 
c. 1, folios 70 and 104). The title of the second is 
as follows: ‘ Kurze Beschreibung dess auss Irr- 
land, der Konigl. Maj: in Schweden angekom- 
menden Volck ins Teutschland, von dero Lands, 
Art, Natur, Speiss, Waffen und Eygenschaft,’ and 
although in it the soldiers are called “ Irrlainder 
oder Irren sonsten Hiberni” and their country 
Hibernia, it is evident that the people described 
are Highlanders, and their country the Highlands 
of Scotland. The common people are said to have 
been dressed in dark-coloured clothes “ because 
the sheep of the country are all black,” while the 
chief men or leaders were clothed in variegated 
coloured stuffs of pure silk. 

I shall be glad if any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q. 
can tell me of other old engravings which show 
the uniform of the Scottish soldiers in the service 
of Denmark or Sweden during the Thirty Years’ 
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War, and also if there is any authority for the 
statement that the sheep of the country were at 
that time “‘all black.” It is a fact that the old 
tartans were all dark, but it does not follow that 
black was the natural colour of the wool. 

In “ An Account of Hirta and Rona given by 
the Lord Registrar Sir George Mackenzie of Tar- 
bat, as he had it from intelligent persons dwelling 
in the same,” it is stated that the wool of the 
sheep on both these islands was of a bluish colour. 
It is only about a hundred years since the Cheviot 
breed of sheep was introduced to the Highlands, 
and they were long spoken of by the people, in a 
contemptuous way, as the white faces; but what 
was the colour of the sheep they supplanted ? 

It is curious that the Gaelic bards, although 
they made frequent references to deer and black 
cattle, did not, so far as I can learn, make any 
mention of sheep. Joun Mackay. 


Corious Names: ALerounperR Bvace, Yessir. 
—A man of the name of Alefounder Bugg died 
recently in Ipswich. There is a brass in East Berg- 
holt Church to Robert Alefounder in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The name Bugg, 
though undesirable in sound, is, I believe, not an 
uncommon name in the eastern counties, I also 
met lately with a man whose surname was Yessir; 
he was a waiter. The name seemed curiously like 


the most common words in his mouth. 
H. A. W. 


Erirarn on A TomB AT ARLINGTON, NEAR 
Paris.—This translation appeared in Colbourn’s 
New Monthly Magazine, for 1815 (vol. ii. p. 514). 
It is curious enough to tind a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Not being good at riddles, I am not able to furnish 
the solution :— 

Two grandmothers, with their two grand-daughters ; 

Two husbands, with their two wives ; 

Two fathers, with their two daughters ; 

Two mothers, with their two sons; 

Two maidens, with their two mothers ; 

Two sisters, with their two brothers ; 

Yet but six corpses in all lied buried here : 

All born legitimate, from incest clear. 

J. J. S. 


GtovucestersHirE Diatect.—It may be well 
to note in your pages that J. Smyth’s ‘ Hundred 
of Berkeley,’ a work compiled about the year 1640, 
but not printed until 1885, contains many words 
and phrases which should find a place in the 
forthcoming ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ See especially 
pp. 23-33. Many field-names are recorded which 
students of local nomenclature will be glad to 
notice. In the parish of Wotton there was a 
plot of land called Freindlesse Acre, p. 405. 

ANON. 


Greek Prorer Names.—In Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
*Paston Carew,’ ch. xxxv., (Edipus appears as 
Aidipus: “It would have taken one more astute 





than Aldipus to interpret the meaning of that 
smile.” In the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Tiresias and other 
Poems,’ at p. 10, Menaceus is used instead of 
Menceceus (Mevorxer's) :— 

Menaceus thou has eyes, and I can hear 

Too plainly what full tides of onset sap, 

Our seven high gates, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Provers on Wine.—The following passage is 
worth reproducing in ‘N. & Q.’ It occurs in Miss 
Louisa Stuart Costello’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Auvergne, 
1842, vol. i. p. 305 :-— 

** There is an old proverb which explains the different 
seasons when the vines may be expected to be productive, 
It is still quoted in wine countries :— 

Quand la pomme passe la poire 
Vends ton vin, ou le fais boire ; 
Quand la poire passe la pomme 
Garde ton vin, bon homme,” 


K, P. D. E. 


Hampesteap Cuatypeate Warers.—I think 
this may form a pendant to the Bath Waters cited 
by the Rev. W. R. Tate (7™ S. iii. 305):— 

“ Hampstead Chalybeate Waters sold by Mr. Rich* 
Philps, apothecary, at the Hagle and Child in Fleet 
St. every morning at 3" p. flask, and conveyed to persons 
at their own houses for one penny p. flask more. The 
flask to be returned daily.”.—Postman, April 20, 1700. 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


LonereLLow.—In the second leader of the 
Daily News for April 29 occurs the sentence, 
“*Things,’ as the American poetaster said,‘ are not 
what they seem,’ and Mr. Mark Pattison was a 
constitutional pessimist.” The line quoted by the 
Daily News is the last in the first verse of Long- 
fellow’s ‘Psalm of Life.’ Walker defines the 
poetaster as “a vile petty poet.” Now Longfellow 
may not have been a stupendous genius, but there 
was nothing vile or petty in his poetry, or in his 
life. Wa rer Hamitron, 


Lonerettow’s Lines at S#anxkuiy, — The 
following inscription on a wayside fountain at 
Shanklin is by the poet Longfellow, and as it 
probably is not printed among his poems, it may 
well stand recorded in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

O traveller, stay thy weary feet, 
Drink of this fountain pure and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same, 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beside the hiil, 
The cup of water in His name. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Curious Eritarns,—Being in the churchyard 
of Marystow, near Launceston, in August last, I 
copied the following monumental inscriptions. If 
you think them interesting enough for insertion in 
your pages, I should like to ask an explanation of 
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the word suggenar, which occurs in the third 
epitaph. 
On a vicar named Rose, date 1696. 
Here Lies a Chain of Gold, 
A Pear! in Dust, 
A stock of Roses; Which 
in Heaven must 
Garnish the Dish When 
GOD shall Feast y* Just. 
James Sargeant married Penelope, the daughter, 
&c., and was buried 1656. 
Goe thou O carkas rest in dust 
why wilt thou ever stay 
for my sweet Saviour hope it is 
to live with him for aye 
come hither living breathing dust 
beehold this thing in mee 
as now thou art soe once J was 
and as J am soe shalt thou bee, 


Martin , second husband of above Penelope, 
died 1659. 

O death thou suggenar* soe bold 

who takes the young assoones the old 

repent therefore make noe delay 

when that doth comes takes all away. 

“Here Vnder Lyeth the body of | Thomas Stert, of 
Coryton Yeo | man vvho departed this life the | 1 [sic] 
day of April 1665 | Memento Mori | This stone may 
speak of human versv [? virtue] suruivers read | and 
gather some instructions from the dead | would you be 
happy friends then pious bee | the gifts of grace leads to 
felisity | and after death that-s the best way to bee | 
from all vncharitable sencers [? censures] free | dry up 
our tears for he whose comfort is | he that did end his 
ife, hath now begun his bliss,” 

W. 8. B. H. 








Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





“Grecian Stains.”—A long flight of five-and- 
forty steps which leads up the steep side of the hill 
tothe Minster Yard at Lincoln is popularly known 
as the ‘‘Grecian Stairs.” At York the descent 
from the old Ouse Bridge to the Staithow Wharf 
before the erection of the new bridge was by “a 
dark and filthy flight of steps known as the 
‘Grecian Steps’” (Davies, ‘ Walks through York,’ 
p. 204). In each case Grecian is a corruption of 
the old English word greesen, the plural of greese 
or grize, familiar to the readers of Shakspere and 
Chaucer, and frequently to be found in Wycliffe’s 
Bible. To this, on the word dropping out of the 
vernacular and becoming obsolete, the synonym 
“stairs” or * steps” was added, according to the 
common principle of which Westminster Abbey, 
Windermere Lake, Beachey (Beauchef) Head, 
Thorney Island, Isle of Axholm, Coningsburgh 


* Can this be meant for sojourner? but the epithet 
“ bold” scems hardly appropriate in that case. 





Castle, may be cited as examples. Both at Lin- 
coln and at York documentary evidence enables 
us to trace the history of the name with an exacti- 
tude which leaves no doubt of its origin. May 
I ask your numerous readers whether any other 
examples of the transformation of greesen into 
(recian in local nomenclature can be furnished, 
and also if the word is still in use as a synonym 
for “stairs”? Forby, in his ‘ Kast Anglian Dia- 
lect,’ speaks of grissen being used for “‘ stairs ” in 
Norfolk. Is it still known there ? 
Epmyunp VENABLES. 


[See 6% 8. viii 325; ix, 153, 216, 416.) 


**()UE MESSIEURS LES ASSASSINS COMMENCENT 
PREMIEREMENT.”—To whom is the authorship of 
this familiar sentence to be assigned? I have 
lately observed the following ‘‘apologue,” as 
Drexelius himself terms it, in his ‘ Heliotropium,’ 
to the same effect as the French expression :— 

“Quondam faex hominuvm, et furum, lavernionum, 
effractorum ampla societas libellos supplices porrexerunt 
judicibus, rogaruntque patibula et furcas auferrent, rem 
foedam ante urbes, parcendum oculis et naribus viatorum 
transeuntium. His a judicibus responsum est, siquidem 
antiquatum cupiant morem patibulandi, prius ipsi con- 
suetudinem abrogent furandi, judices in mora non 
futuros, quin protinus cruces tollant et patibula, modo 
ipsi prius cessare jubeant furta. Hic e furum albo 
audacior unus: Venerabiles domini, ait, nos furtorum 
auetores non sumus: quod ergo nos non invenimus, 
nec etiam abrogabimus, Quibus judices responderunt: 
Neque nos, 0 viri, patibula excogitavimus, ergo nec etiam 
abolebimus.’’—Drexelius, ‘ Heliotropium,’ lib, iv. c. ii. 
§ 1, p. 1004, ‘Opp.,’ ed, Monach., 1629. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tae Surrix -NY OR -NEY IN PLACE-NAMES.— 
Is the meaning of -ney in such names as Rodney, 
Wastney, Oakney, and many others which I could 
mention known? I find a field at Fullwood, near 
Sheffield, called in 1637 Redineys. Red hill 
occurs at the same date. Cleasby and Vigfusson 
give ny’ as the “new” of the moon, and they give 
ny belt as a new farm built in a wilderness where 
there was formerly none. Was there ever a sub- 
stantive ny’, meaning novale, breaks, new land ? 
If not, can the termination of these words be 
otherwise explained? Bosworth gives nig as a 
variant, apparently, of niwe, and niwe is given by 
him as having the meaning of flat, low. Flat and 


flats are common field-names in this district. I do 


not see what connexion there is between newness 
and flatness, except that level pieces of ground 
would be first cleared in preference to steep ones. 
8S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Tae Stranparps or THe British Reemments 
UNDER GENERAL BurGoyNE IN THE AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1777.—Were they destroyed, to 
prevent them from falling into the enemy’s hands, 
or are they still in existence? If in existence, 
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how were they saved? Many inquiries have been 
made respecting the regimental colours of the 
47th, 33rd, 29th, 24th, 20th, 2lst, 31st, 34th, and 
62nd regiments, which surrendered at Saratoga in 
October, 1777. It is now known, from Madame 
Riedesel’s ‘ Memoirs,’ that she secreted the colours 
of the Hessian regiments in her mattress, and so 
saved them, it being given out that they had been 
destroyed before the surrender. None of the 
British colours were found, and it was claimed 
that they were left in Canada or destroyed. The 
colours of the 9th were secreted by an officer, and 
upon his return home they were presented to the 
king, who complimented him for their preserva- 
tion. Cannot some one of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
investigate this interesting subject, and put an 
end to further inquiries ? 
James Painney Baxter, 
Portland, Maine, U.S. 


Literary Crvs.—Can any one inform me of 
traces of the Literary Club subsequent to the era 
of Johnson and Reynolds? Was there not a cen- 
tenary held about the year 1864 ; and, if so, is there 
any report of its proceedings? W. F. Netson. 

6, Paragon, Clifton: 


Cotp Harsour.—Can any one inform me as to 
the origin of the name of Cold Harbour, which is 
frequently used to designate villages and localities 
in the Southern Counties. Unionist. 

[See 6t 8, xi. 122, 290, 513.) 


At-borAK.—In Stormonth’s ‘ English Diction- 
ary’ I read, “ Al-borak, the winged creature 
having the face of a man, on which Mohammed is 
said to have journeyed or flown to heaven.” Is 
there any connexion between this word and the 
phrase “To poke borak,” applied in colonial con- 
versation to the operations of a person who pours 
fictitious information into the ears of a credulous 
listener? If not, what is the derivation of the 
expression? Is borak the correct spelling ? 


‘ IGNORAMUS, 
Gisborne, N.Z. 


_ Farrs.—Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me where I can learn the date of the most 
important fairs for the hiring of servants; also 
the local designation of the same ? 

Subscriber. 


Cappet.—The Annual Register of 1803 con- 
tains in its ‘ Chronicle,’ p. 430, col. 1, the following 
paragraph :— 

“ The York stage waggon was overturned from off the 
bridge into the river at Casterton, near Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire. The accident was owing to the proper 
driver trusting to the guidance of a caddee, whilst he 
loitered behind.” 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me what caddee 
here means, and if the word is still so used anywhere 


in England? I know cadee as =cadet in the 
army, from 1670 to 1702, or in Scotch use down 
to 1800; also the Scotch cadie, or caddie, an errand 
boy, commissionaire, loafer, ‘‘cad”; also caddie, a 
golfer’s attendant who carres his clubs; and of 
course one thinks of the earlier English senses of 
cad as =Scotch caddie (at Eton), as a bricklayer’s 
assistant, a thimble-rigger’s confederate or familiar, 
@ passenger whom a stage-coach driver took up 
surreptitiously, for his own perquisite, on the way, 
and the later sense of “ omnibus conductor”; but 
I do not ask for easy-chair conjectures, smart 
guesses, or obiter dicta about the relations of these 
words, only for facts as to cadee, if any are known, 
Are there, for example, any other accounts of the 
accident in question which otherwise designate the 
person to whom the driver entrusted the reins ! 

J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptoriam, Oxford, 


‘‘A MISS Is AS GOOD AS A MILE.”—In the in- 
troduction to the Catalogue of the “ Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana,” by the Earl of Crawford, and which 
is to be sold at Sotheby’s on June 13 and fol- 
lowing days, occurs the following :— 

“The day may be closed with the Verard volume of 
romances Milles and Amys, the knights who were of 
such equal prowess that it was said one was as good as 
the other, whence our expression ‘A miss (Amys) is as 
good as a mile ’ (Milles).” 

Will this “hold water”? A more simple ex- 
planation would be that a miss, however near it 
might be to the object aimed at, might as well be 
a mile off for any practical result. 

G. H. Taomrsoy. 

Alnwick, 


Dvuxepom oF Borounpy.—I should be glad of 
an explanation of an entry in the Hendon Court 
Rolls in 6 Eliz., when a presentment was made 
that Martin Edes held land and a cottage of which 
he was seized “‘as a native of the Dukedom of 
Burgundy.” E. T. Evans. 


‘Tae Gotpen Lecenp.’—There is a passage 
somewhere in the writings of Dr. Milner, the 
Roman Catholic divine, which I have been unable 
to find, wherein it is stated that certain of the 
wild tales in the ‘Aurea Legenda’ of J. de 
Voragine, and other books of similar nature, have 
been declared to be non-authentic by one of the 
Popes. Can anyone refer me to the Papal document 
in which this occurs ? Anon. 


Epwarp Rapay, Prinrer.—That Raban, the 
first Aberdeen printer, was an Englishman is 
conclusively settled by the assertion of his contem- 
porary James Gordon, parson of Rothiemay, and 
by the printer’s assumption of the designation 
Anglus in the imprint of one of the Theses, which 
is dedicated to Sir Henry Goodrich, Englishman, 
of Ribston, Baronet. In looking through the 
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volume of ‘ Notices of the Bannatyne Club,’ I 
came upon a letter (p. xi) from Archibald Constable 
to Robert Pitcairn, in which he says, “ Raban was 
an Englishman...... He was a native of Gloucester 
or Worcestershire, I forget which.” Is there any 
tradition or documentary evidence in either of these 
counties to support this statement ? 
J. P. Epmonp. 
52, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Beienton anp 1Ts Dotrpain Bapor.—The 
dolphin has for more than a century been used as a 
badge in Brighton, and two dolphins embowed form 
“the so-called” borough arms. No arms are, 
however, recognized by the Heralds’ College. 1 
should be glad to know how the dolphin first came 
to be connected with the town. In Add. MS, 
No. 6331 in the British Museum is an extra- 
ordinary collection of woodcuts, bill-heads, &c., 
giving coats of arms and seals, &c., of cities, 
boroughs, and counties, well worthy of examination 
by some of your correspondents who send queries 
on these matters. This volume contains a cheque 
of “The Brighthelmstone Bank (17—), Messrs. 
Harben, Shergold, Scutt, Rice & Rice,” with a 
shield charged with two dolphins as in the present 
borough seal. There was formerly a “ Dolphin 
Inn” near Brill’s Baths, but this is now the “Queen’s 
Hotel.” Thos. Moule (‘ Heraldry of Fish, p. 30) 
in 1842 mentions that the common seal bore two 
dolphins. This would be the Commissioner’s seal. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 


3LUE Peter.—Some of your readers have, no 
doubt, often seen the blue flag with a white square 
in the middle, called Blue Peter, which is hoisted 
on the fore-topmast bead as the signal that the 
ship is about to leave. What is the origin of the 
name? The ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ though some- 
what given to etymology, in this instance suggests 
none. Mrs. Somerville, in her ‘ Diary,’ finely 
refers to the use of this flag: “The Blue Peter has 
been long flying at my foremast, and now that I 
am in my ninety-second year I must soon expect 
the signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but 
it does not disturb my tranquillity.” 

W. H. Sewett. 
Yaxley, Suffolk, 


Bricgapier CrowTHer.—Is anything known of 
Brigadier Crowther, or of a pamphlet called ‘ The 
Naked Truth,’ which he appears to have published 
in 1709, beyond what is mentioned in the “ Went- 
worth Papers”? From the Tatler, No. 21, it would 
appear that Viscount Grimston answered Crowther. 

G, A. A. 


Sitrver Hanp.—Who was 
E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Doke WITH THE 
this duke ? 

Letrers or Swirt To Porr.—The authenticity 
of these letters having been impugned, I shall be 





| 


glad to know where information as to their value 
can be found. Franz Lupwic Leamann. 


Bond Famiry.—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me if amongst the Huguenot 
families who settled in London there was one of 
the name of Bond ? M. S. 


Asumo_e.—tThe elaborate collection of materials 
for the lives of the Companions of the Order of the 
Garter, by Elias Ashmole, are said by Noble to be 
in the museum at Oxford. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ report anything as to their value; 
whether they are at Oxford ; and, if so, are they 
accessible ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 





Replies, 


BARONESS BELLASIS, OF OSGODBY, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE, 1674. 
(6S. xi. 188; 7® 8. iii. 418.) 

In my note at the last reference I ought to have 
made it clear that the portrait of Lady Bellasis, con- 
cerning which I made the query, “ Is this paint- 
ing by Lely still preserved; and, if so, who is its 
owner?” was not the well-known portrait at 
Hampton Court, which is accredited to Lely, 
though Horace Walpole assigned it decidedly to 
Huysman. The Hampton Court portrait, repre- 
senting Lady Bellasis in the character of St. Catha- 
rine, with two cherubim, was engraved by Wright; 
and a full description of the picture is given by 
Mr. Ernest Law in his ‘ Historical Catalogue of 
the Pictures in the Royal Collection at Hampton 
Court’ (1881). The portrait sold at the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s sale of engravings was No. 1482, 
“ Lady Bellasis, after Lely, by Tompson.” I sent 
a commission to purchase the engraving, but it 
was knocked down, with two others, for five 
guineas ; and this exceeded the sum that I had 
offered. I did not see the engraving, and do not, 
therefore, know how Lady Bellasis was repre- 
sented, and whether Tompson had engraved it 
from the Hampton Court picture. It seems quite 
probable that so famous and beautifnl a person 
as was Lady Bellasis may have sat more than 
once for her portrait to Sir Peter Lely ; and my 
query is, Where is the original of Tompson’s en- 
graving? Perhaps some one who attended the 
sale at Christie’s on April 19 may be able to reply 
to this, and oblige not only myself, but many 
others who have a special interest in this matter. 

Curusert Breve. 

This lady wrote, on Nov. 11, 1712, a letter from 
Kensington to a Mr. Reddy, her agent in Dublin, 
which I have, with several others relating to her 
affairs. It claims on her behalf a pension of 
2,000. per annum, settled upon her by the Duke of 
York out of his private estate in Ireland, which 
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she evidently continued to receive long after her 
former friend and lover was an exile in France. 
The pension was payable by Sir John Rogerson, 
whose name is still commemorated in Dublin by 
being given to one of our city quays (Sir J. Roger- 
son’s Quay). As the old lady’s death is referred 
to in a letter from Dean Swift to Mrs. Dingley, 
which states that she died late in the reign of 
(ueen Anne, it probably occurred within a few 
months after this letter was written ; and at her 
time of life a change of residence would not be 
likely. If search were made in the local registers, 
the place of her interment would, I fancy, be 
revealed. The letters are of much interest. When 
we remember that Lady Bellasis was one of those 
specially selected to be present at the birth of the 
Prince of Wales—“ Lady Bellasis is assisting the 
midwife”—those who doubted the parentage, if 
they had known how deeply she was James’s 
debtor, not only for her rank, but for this sub- 
stantial pension, would have said she might be 
safely trusted by the king, as Bishop Burnet in 
his account appears to assert. On James’s account 
all that can be said is that her presence on that 
occasion was an unfortunate coincidence, and cal- 
culated to excite suspicion. 
W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Sir Hvuen Myppecttron: tue Puiace or nis 
Buriat (7 §. iii. 389).—To Mr. Masketu’s 
question, Has the place of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
burial ever been correctly ascertained ! I am able 
to give a decisive answer. Sir Hugh says in his 
will (‘ Wills from Doctors’ Commons,’ Camden 
Society, pp. 92-98):— 

“It is my will and desire that my bodie be buried in 

the parish church of 8S, Mathewe in London, where I 
was sometimes a parishioner, and a monument to be sett 
upp there for me at the discrecion of my executrix [7. ¢., 
the Lady Elizabeth, his wife).” 
Of course the will, taken by itself, is not decisive 
evidence ; but the burial register of St. Matthew, 
Friday Street, supplies the following clear state- 
ment: “ 1631. X° 10,8" Hugh Middleton, Knight” 
—a statement with which Richard Smyth’s entry in 
his ‘ Obituary,’ p. 6, accords very well: “ 1631. 
Decem. 7. Sir Hugh Middleton (brother to Sir 
Thomas Middleton) died.” 

The register does not state whether the burial 
took place in the church or in the churchyard; but 
in the case of a person of Sir Hugh’s station, 
it is more likely that the directions in the will 
that the body should be buried ‘‘in the parish 
church of S. Mathewe” would be literally carried 
out. A few years later, and, in the dreadful fire 
of 1666, the church of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
was destroyed; and it may be supposed that either 
in the conflagration, or in the subsequent works 
connected with the clearing away of the ruins and 
the rebuilding of the church, every trace of coffin, 
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tomb, or monument finally disappeared. The Church 
of St. Matthew, Friday Street, has lately been taken 
down, the parish being united for all ecclesiastical 
purposes with that of St. Vedast, Foster Lane ; 
and the remains of the dead were very carefully 
removed to the City of London Cemetery at [lford. 
We thought it just possible that some trace of Sir 
Hugh’s interment might have been discovered, 
and, by way of stimulating the workmen to greater 
care, my churchwardens offered a liberal reward in 
the event of the discovery of the coffin, coflin-plate, 
or memorial stone. I believe that the most minute 
and careful search was made, and transcripts of 
every coflin-plate taken, but the workmen were 
unable to claim the special reward. So we con- 
clude that the Great Fire or the subsequent works 
had obliterated every trace of what would have 
been an interesting memorial. 
St. Matthew’s parish seems to have been for 
nearly a century the home of the Middleton family. 
It will be observed that in the entry of Sir 
Hugh’s burial the uame is spelt Middleton ; the 
forms Medylton, Mydelton, and Myddleton are 
also found in the register books, and the form of 
the name Hugh “depends upon the taste and 
fancy of the speller” (as Mr. Samuel Weller is 
recorded to have remarked on a certain memorable 
occasion), for it occurs variously as Hugh, Heughe, 
and Hewghe. W. Srarrow Simpsoy, 
Rector of St. Matthew, Friday Street. 


There is not the slightest doubt but that Sir 
Hugh Myddelton was buried, in accordance with 
his wish, in the church of St. Matthew, Friday 
Street. The entry in the burial register, sent to 
me some time ago by Canon Sparrow Simpson, the 
rector, is as follows: “1631 XX" 10 Sir Hugh 
Middleton Knight.” In 1883 the church was 
pulled down, and the remains of those buried there 
removed and “‘ decently interred ” at Ilford Ceme- 
tery. The New River Company made search for 
Sir Hugh’s coffin, with a view of placing it in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the consent of the Dean and 
Chapter having been obtained to do so. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the search was un- 
successful, 

Who the Hugh Middleton, alias William Ray- 
mond, buried at Shiffoall, 1702, was it is impossible 
to say. He certainly was not a son of the projector 
of the New River, though possibly he may have 
been a descendant. W. M. Myppetroy. 

Stoke Newington. 


‘Susanna AND THE Expers’ (7" §, iii. 387). 
—The picture was in my possession many years. 
It was presented to me by my brother-in-law, Mr. 





Alfred Boys. Found in a lumber-room at the 
|“ Savoy Palace” public-house, in the Savoy, and 
| purchased by him, it had been cut out of its original 
| frame and restretched on a fresh canvas. I gave 
| it to Mr. Henry Bazley Kendrick, on his marriage 
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with Jane Sophia Boys, my niece, daughter of 

Alfred Boys. At her death, in 1882, it passed 

to her half-brother, Mr. Arthur Boys, of Sheffield. 

It can be seen if required. Atrrep Wake. 
178, Stepney Green. 


Frireworker or H.M. Orrice or OrpNANCE 
(7" 8, iii. 429).—According to Chambers’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia’ (London, 1741)— 

“ Fire-workers are subordinate officers to the fire- 
masters, who command the bombardeers, They receive 
the orders from the fire-masters, and see that the bom- 
bardeers execute them.” 

And— 

oe Fire-master, in our train of artillery, is an officer 
who gives directions, and the proportions of the ingre- 
dients, for all the compositions of Fire-works, whether 
for service in war, or for rejoicings and recreations.” 

i is &. 

Hull. 


The word is thus explained in Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’:— 

“ Fireworkers, labourera or under-officers to the fire- 
masters,” 

_“ Fire-master (in our train of artillery), an officer who 
gives directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, 
for all the compositions of fire-works.”’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


The Ordnance Office was at the Tower, and not 
at Greenwich. In 1702 the “Chief Fire-man” 
was ‘‘ Major John Henry Hopke” (see Chamber- 
layne’s ‘Present State,’ twentieth edition, 1702, 
pp. 365, 591). W. U. B. 


Hampsnire PLant-Names (7 §, iii. 387).— 
Foxgloves are called ‘‘ pops” in the southern part 
of Somersetshire. The reason is obvious. The 
children pull off the perianth and, carefully closing 
the mouth of it with the left hand, inflate with 
air the leafy bag so formed ; then, suddenly with- 
drawing it from their lips, they pop it with a sharp 
blow against the palm of their right hand. 

C. W. Penny. 

Wellington College. 

Mr. Friend, in his ‘ Flowers and Flower-Lore’ 
(1884), states that in North Devon and on the 
borders of Dartmoor the foxglove is known by the 
name of ‘‘ poppy.” The reason assigned for giving 
this name to the foxglove is “that when boys 
gather them and puff them full of wind they go off 
with a pop or bang on being struck against the 
hand ” (vol. ii. p. 471). G. F. BR. B. 


In parts of Dorsetshire also foxgloves are called 


* poppies.” J. S. Upatn. 


Symondsbury, Bridport. 


? 


Foxgloves are called “ poppies” in West Corn- 
wall. Cuartes Dawe. 
Horton Lane, Bradford. 





‘Tue Encuisn Mercorie’ (7* §. iii. 329, 394). 
—A copy of the English Mercurie, printed “ for the 
prevention of false reportes, by Christ. Barker, her 
Highnese’s printer, 1588,” is in the British Museum. 
It purports to give an account of the Spanish 
Armada in the British Channel, from letters of the 
Lord High Admiral. Until 1839 this Mercurie 
was supposed to be the earliest English newspaper, 
a statement to that effect being made by Chalmers 
in his ‘ Life of Ruddiman’ (1794), and copied into 
books and encyclopedias, But the idea was ex- 
ploded in 1839, when Mr, Watts had occasion to 
refer to the work. He at once pronounced it to 
be a forgery. In a letter to Mr. Panizzi he gives 
his reasons for that statement. 1. The type em- 
ployed is not that of the period assigned to it, the 
distinction between u and v and i and j not being 
known to the printers. 2. The orthography is at 
variance with genuine works of that date. For 
instance, in the forged Mercurie the admiral’s 
vessel is written ‘ Ark-Royal,’ but in a work 
entitled ‘A Pack of Spanish Lies’ (1588) it is 
written “ Arke-Royalle. 3. The style of the com- 
position is not of that date, words and phrases 
being used which were not in common use until 
some years later. 4. The account was probably 
written by some literary hack from materials to be 
found in Camden. 

Again, in the volume in which the English 
Mercurie is to be found, manuscript copies of it 
are bound up which afford further proof, if it were 
needed, to prove the Mercurie a forgery. The 
handwriting is modern, likewise the spelling, and 
finally the paper bears the watermark of the royal 
arms, with the initials “G, R.” 

Dr. Birch, who bequeathed it to the British 
Museum in 1766, was evidently the victim of a 
successful forger. The paper proved a forgery, 
the question arises, Who was the forger ? 

I may add that a facsimile of the English 
Mercurie has been published by Head & Meek, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 

E. Partineron. 

Manchester, 

I should have imagined that most of the readers 
of‘ N. & Q.’ would have been by this time cognizant 
of the fact that there was no such publication as 
the English Mercurie issued in 1588 or at any 
other period during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The papers bearing this title, which form part 
of the Birch Collection in the British Museum, 
were conclusively proved by the late Mr. Watts, 
so long ago as 1839, to be forgeries belonging to the 
last century; and the process by which he arrived 
at his conclusion will be found detailed at length 
in the following with other works: Knight Hunt’s 
‘Fourth Estate,’ vol. i. pp. 33-35, and 292-302 
(appendix) ; Andrews’s ‘ History of British Jour- 
nalism,’ vol. i. pp. 19-22 ; and Grant’s ‘ Newspaper 
Press,’ vol. i. pp. 17, 18. Facsimiles of one or more 
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of these forged journals have recently been pub- 
lished, and doubtless can be procured at a trifling 


cost. ALEXANDER Paterson. 
Barnsley, 


Murray oF Latiom, Jamarca (7 §. iii. 389). 
—The following notice from Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica of 1877 probably refers to the 
Walter Murray mentioned by Mr. Fioyp: “ Walter 
Murray, late of Latium Plantation, Jamaica, parish 
of St. James’s, ob. 1794, wt. 54, leaving a wife and 
five sons.” 

There is a notice in Roby’s ‘ Members of Assem- 
bly for St. James’ of George Murray, Assistant 
Judge, and Chief Judge of the Common Pleas, of 
parish of St. James. He represented the parish of 
St. Elizabeth in Assembly for fifteen years, but 
chiefly resided in the parish of Westmoreland. 
As I do not see any notice of his belonging to the 
Murrays of Latium Estate, I do not send a fuller 
account; but will do so if Mr. Froyp thinks it 
may be of use. He died 1804, wt. seventy-five, 
and is buried in the churchyard of Savanna-la- 
Mar. B. F. Scarerr. 


Joxes on Deatu (7 §, ii. 404; iii. 18, 97, 
194, 315).—George Selwyn’s passion for horrors is 
well known :— 


**When the first Lord Holland was on his death-bed 
he was told that Selwyn, who had long lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy with him, had called to inquire 
after his health. ‘ The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,’ he 
said, ‘show him up. If I am alive I shall be delighted 
to see him, and if I am dead he will be glad to see me.’”’ 
—Jesse’s‘ Life of Selwyn,’ vol, i. p. 5. 

B. T. A. 


My reference was, of course, to Archibald, ninth 
Earl of Argyll (wrongly styled marquis in my 
note), who was executed for high treason at 
Edinburgh, June 30, 1685. 

Rosert F. Garpiver. 


Mare’s Nest (7 §. iii. 380).—Having some 
time since had a “ mare’s nest” imputed to me by 
your polite contemporary the Saturday Review, I 
was tempted to try to “find” what it was, and 
will give you an extract from what I then said to 
the writer :— 


* Not being one of the wise men from the east, but an 
otherwise man from the west [Somerset], he evidently 
does not perceive that, in this bit of street slang, he is 
repeating an ancient anti-Christian scoff at one of the 
most symbolistic lines in the calendars of all Catholic 
Churches ; as coarse in its origin as in its present usage. 
It was probably a fierce gibe of the much-wronged early 
English Jews. But at their expulsion, a.p, 1290, it must 
have been already triturated, as a proverb, into the lowest 
current of our street speech; for if its meaning had 
even then been obvious, it must have gone into exile 
with its authors, and would not have lived on among our 
under millions, to be stirred up balf way to the surface, to 
flavour the semi-fastidious columns of the Saturday 
Review,""—‘ The Liberty of Independent Historical Re- 
search,’ 1885, p, 56. 





I refrain from a nearer approach of reference, 
because it would imply an irreverent treatment 
of a name that by very many millions among us 
might be felt to be indecorous. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 


When did this expression originate? It occurs 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca,’ which, 
according to Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays, 
was produced before March, 1618/19 :— 

Jun, Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
Pet. Why dost thou laugh? 
What mare's nest hast thou found? 
Act V. ac. ii., sub nit, 
[ shall be glad if any of your correspondents can 
give earlier quotations for the use of the expression. 
F. C. Brreeeck Terry. 


An old variant of this curious phrase is “ horse 
nest.” Mr. Davies, in his ‘ Supplementary English 
Glossary,’ gives two examples of “ horse nest,” one 
from Stanyhurst’s ‘ Virgil’ (1582) and one from 
Breton’s ‘ Schoole of Fancie’ (c. 1620). 

Gro. L. ArrErson. 

Wimbledon. 


Tur Gotpsmip Famity (7" §. iii. 408).—If 
Guapys would write to Capt. Goldsmid, at 32, 
Manilla Gardens, Notting Hill, London, she would, 
in all probability, obtain the information desired. 

Gro, Ocue. 

Derby. 


Mr. J. A. Froupe anp Iretanp (7® §, iii. 

247).—The proverbial saying— 

He that would England win, 

Must with Ireland first begin, 
is given in Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases’ as occurring in Fynes Moryson’s 
‘Itinerary, 1617. Mr. Hazlitt says :— 

“This proverb probably had its rise in the popular 
discontent felt in Ireland at the system of plantation, 
which was carried into force there during the reign of 
James I, See ‘ Conditions to be observed by the Adven- 
turers,’ &c,, 1609. But the saying itself (with a difference) 
is nearly a century older,” 

The “ difference” is the substitution of the word 
“ Scotland.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Care Cuartorre (7" §, iii, 309), — Her 
Majesty’s birthday was a movable festival ; for 
instance, in 1817 it was observed on February 20, 
but in 1775 the birthday was kept on January 18, 
when “the court at St. James’s was exceedingly 
numerous and splendid” (Annual Register, 1775, 
p. 84). Her real dies natalis was May 19, 1744, 
not 1774—an obvious mistake. 

Epwarv H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Avatton (7* §, iii. 169, 218, 358).—Avallon is 
the name of a French commune, dept. Yonne. 
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Murray’s guide describes it as in a ravine ; cf. French 
aval (ad vallem), whence avaler, to lower down. 
Murray also quotes an islet Agalon or Avalon, in 
the Arthurian district of Brittany ; it stands exactly 
opposite to Plymouth, and the locality abounds 
with Cornish names. So far as it applies to 
Glastonbury it should be Avalon—see the dignity 
of Peterborough, which earl was also Viscount Mor- 
daunt of Avalon, Somersetshire. But, after all 
that can be written about Apple, glassy, or bright 
isle, and its interesting monastic remains, Tor Hill 
remains the sight. Is it really green all the year 
round ? A. H. 


My note was written, when bookiess, in Spain. 
The derivation from aval and yn’ is improbable. 
Pughe gives, “ W. afall,an apple, pl. an; afallon, 
an apple-tree ; afallach, an orchard ; hence Ynys 
Wydrin, or Glastonbury, was originally Ynys Afal- 
lach or Ynys Afallon, also a proper name. The 
French Avallon is also from a Celtic word of the 
same meaning as the Welsh word. 

R. 8, Caarnock. 


Otp Sienatures or Leaves (7 §. iii, 385). 
—In sixteenth-century books not only is the 
blank leaf before the title often counted as 4, 
but is actually so signed. I have some early 
printed Bibles in which the blank leaf before the 
title-page is signed with a large ornamental a 
and the leaf after the title signed a 3. 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield, 


Fourroor Faminy (7 §. i, 44, 115; iii. 71, 
232)—There were two places of this name in 
Yorkshire, the one to which F.S.A.Scot, refers 
being a village adjacent to Rudding Park, in the 
parish of Spofforth, which gave its name to a 
township. This is undoubtedly the “ Westfoly- 
fayt” of the poll tax returns for 1379. It is in 
the wapentake of Claro. The other is a division 
of Walton township, but in the parish of Wighill, 
in the Anisty wapentake (‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. i. 44), 
and appears in 1379 as “ Estfolyfayte”; and this 
seems to be the place from which the family took 
their name and where they had a manor. These 
places are not mentioned in Domesday. In addi- 
tion to the notes on this family previously given, 
I find Thomelin Foliffet named as one of the 
chiefs of the English army in France in 1373. At 
the head of 4,000 men he, together with Sir Thomas 
Grandison, Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir Robert Knolles, 
Gilbert Gifford, Sir Geoffrey Worsley, David Holle- 
grave, and Matthew de Redman, in a fruitless 
attempt to check Du Guesclin, Constable of France, 
at Pont Valin, in Anjou, were totally defeated, 
Foliffet being taken prisoner by Olivier de Clisson 
(Lobineau). He was probably identical with 
Thomas Sollerant, whose name appears in the 
expedition against France under the Earls of 





Lancaster and Brittany (Froissart, ed. Johnes, 
p. 498). Iam indebted to Mr. James Greenstreet 
for an interesting extract from a De Banco roll, 
2 Henry VI. (Easter Term, m. 329d), from which 
I take the following :— 

“York, Thomas Broket and Dionisia his wife by 
Richard Shipley, their attorney, claim against Thomas 
Urswick the manor of Badsworth, which Roger Folifayt 
gave to Alan de Folifayt and Eufemia his wife and their 
heirs, of which they were seised in time of Edw, IIL, 
which after the death of Alan and Eufemia and John 
their son and heir (who died s.p.) and Emoria, sister of 
John, and William, son of Emoria, descended to Dio- 
nisia, daughter of William and kinswoman and heir of 
John. Thomas Urswick calls to warrant John de 
Worsley and Johanna his wife, and Margaret and 
Johanna de Kirkby, kindred and heirs of Sir Robert de 
Urawyk, in the aforesaid county and in Westmoreland 
and Lancashire, and avers that Margaret and Johanna 
are still under age.” 


This is important, as giving at least four genera- 
tions :— 
Roger Folifayt (one of the co-heirs of Neville). 


Alan de Folifayt,=-Eufemia, 
temp. Edw. ut. | 


| 
John, 0.8.p. Emoria== 


William 
| 





Dionisia, a April 14,=Thomas Broket, ob. 
437. April 13, 1435, 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter was aware of this 
descent, and mentions it in his ‘ Deanery of Don- 
caster’ (ii. 437). He states that Roger Folifayt 
was “a co-heir of one branch of Neville.” Can 
any of your readers say in what way !—for Hunter 
fails todo so. The Brocketts were sometime of 
Bolton Percy; and “cutt in stone without the 
church,” and also within it, were their arms, Or, a 
cross patonce sable, and the same charged with a 
cinquefoil argent. These arms, quartered with 
Gules, a fesse between two lions passant or, were 
also on certain effigies in a chapel within the 
church (Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Visitations,’ pp. 424, 
425). There is a most remarkable similarity be- 
tween the latter arms and the Folifait coat. “On 
a gravestone, but the arms are gone,” is an inscrip- 
tion recording the death of the above-named 
Thomas and Dionisia. He died April 13, 1435, 
and she April 14, 1437 (<bid., p. >. 

Surptices 1x Cottece Caapet (7 S. iii. 
267, 390).—I thank your three correspondents for 
their replies tomy query. I cannot, however, help 
thinking that there must be some more substantial 
reason for the non-observance of the seventeenth 
canon at Oxford than mere laxity in the use of 
academial dress, as suggested by Mr, Warrey. 
There would appear to be more in Mr. Pickrorp’s 
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suggestion that the member of the foundation only 
is considered in the meaning of the canon to be a 
student. The commoner, as all men who have 
been commoners can testify, is but a humble and 
lowly wayfarer in the paths of learning, yet, pace 
the proud scholar, even commoners are students, 
and the canon speaks of “all scholars and students.” 
It seems, therefore, that Mr. Pickxrorp’s is not 
the true explanation of the diversity in the two 
universities, 

With regard to the belief of E. V., that the rule 
at Oxford and Cambridge is the same, I can testify 
that it is not; for ten years ago, during about three 
and a half years, I “ kept chapels” at Oxford (not, 
I am bound to admit, with exemplary regularity), 
but I never wore, or, as a commoner, was expected 
to wear, a surplice. The rule at the other colleges 
(except Christ Church and Keble) was the same. 

With reference to Mr. Warren’s wrath because 
men at Oxford do not wear their academical dress, 
may I inquire, Who can ever expect a commoner 
to make himself look ridiculous by wearing it save 
when absolutely compelled? For the commoner’s 
gown is not a dress at all, but a mere dishevelled 
rag. Jott. Rec. Oxon. 


Macwacnten (7 S, iii. 189).—Lady Mac- 
naghten was Mary Anne, only child of Edward 
Gwatkin, Esq., by Octavia, daughterand coheir of 
Henry Harnage, Esq. Fereveric T, Cosy. 


“On THE HIGH sEAS” (7 §, iii. 265).—Com- 
pare the use of petéwpos in Thucydides, ¢.g., 
1. 48, 1, kafopwor tas vats perewpovs, and in 
viii. 10, 3; used also of persons vii. 71, 6, dcroe p21) 
petéewpot édAwoav. Merdpovos is similarly used 
in Herodot., vii. 188, ad fin. 

P. J. F. Gantituon. 


Portrait oF Patey (7 §. iii. 27, 135).—I 
have been told that Romney’s portrait of Peley is 
in Mr. Law’s house at Bath, where it was seen 
some years ago by one of the Paley family, who 
gave me the information. B. F. Scaruerr. 


Mapracve (7 §. iii. 208).—‘ Dice. de la 
Acad. Espaii.’ says of almadabra :— 

“La pesqueria de los atiines, el sitio, barcos y redes y 
demas menestéres para executarla, Segun el P. Alcala 
es voz Arabiga compuesta del articulo Al, y del nombre 
Madrdba, que significa lo mismo. Lat. Thynnorum 
piscaria, @, Cartux, ‘ Triumph.,’ fol, 31:— 

Asai como suele mirar mui atento 
El atalaya de las almaddbras,”’ 
The word is most probably from Arab. madrah, 
for mazrab, a place where anything is struck, 
fixed, or planted; a place of striking; an instru- 
ment for striking; from zaraba, to strike. 
R. 8. Crarvyock. 


Bartow (7 §. iii. 248).—The source of 
Mr. Warp’s query is to be found, I suppose, 
in ‘Old and New London,’ vol. i. p. 52, 





where occur the following words:—‘‘ Mr. Jay 
has left us an amusing sketch of one of the 
former frequenters of ‘ Peele’s’—the late Sir 
William Owen Barlow,” &c. This anecdote ends 
chapter iv., the bad grammar of the waiter being 
his announcement, “ There are aleg of mutton and 
there is chops.” The last two lines on page 51 
and on 52 (same volume, same chapter), read:— 
“Mr. Cyrus Jay, a shrewd observer, was present 
at Hone’s trial, and has described it with vivid- 
ness: ‘ Hone defended himself firmly and well,’ 
&c.” This Cyrus Jay, then, an acute observer, 
would very likely be present at and recorder of the 
incident at Peele’s Coffee-house. ~ 
Hersert Harpy. 

“OL ON TROUBLED WATERS” (6™ §, iii. 69, 
252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377; x. 307, 351; xi. 
38, 72; 7" S. iii. 285).—The following is from 
Mr. Cockayne’s translation of Art. 176 in the 
‘Saxon Herbarium,’ which is derived from Dios- 
corides :— 

“ Ricinus communis......If thou hangest some seed of 

it in thy house, or have it or its seed in any place what- 
soever, it turneth away the tempestuousness of hail ; 
and if thou bangest its seed upon a ship, to that degree 
wonderful it is that it smootheth every tempest.” 
Is there any connexion between this superstition 
and the pouring of oil on troubled waters? 
“Castor” oil is drawn from the seeds of Ricinus 
communis, Cc. C. B. 


Hencauman (7™ §S, ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; 
iii, 31, 150, 211, 310).—I find hench-boys in 
both Ben Jonson and Glapthorne. I take it 
that a hench-boy is a boy attendant or servant; a 
hench-man, a man ditto. The word hench is pro- 
bably from O.G. encho, eincho, anchio, enko, enke; 
O.Fries. inka. Wachter renders enke, “ servus, 
non coactw, sed liber conditionis, servus 
nobilior.” It is doubtless from L. ancus, whence 
ancilla, R. S. Caarnock. 


Avutnors or Poems Wantep (7 S. iii. 408). 
—I send the poem for which, under the title of 
‘ Jennie’s Dream,’ H. inquires. It was written by 
Alexander Maclagan nearly thirty years ago, and 
obtained the strong approval of so good a judge as 
Sir F. H. Doyle, late Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford. I had the pleasure of disinterring this 
buried poem and sending it to Sir F. H. Doyle 
some months since. In his ‘ Reminiscences and 
Opinions’ (1886), p. 324, Sir F. H. Doyle says :— 

“As I stopped at Exeter shortly after the relief of 
Lucknow, I read in the Exeter newspaper, at the London 
Inn, a lyrical poem on the relief of Lucknow, which 
struck me as excellent of its kind. Having to hurry on 
by the next train, I failed to secure the paper; but if any 
Devonshire man happens to know where it may be found, 
he should not allow go fine a piece of work to drop into 
oblivion.” 

The poem was sent to Sir Francis Doyle, who 
wrote in reply :— 
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“ These are, J Lelieve, the verses. I thought there were 
more of them, but perhaps the chorus was printed in full, 
and that deceived me, I retain my opinion of it, that it 
is a good and a real lyrical poem, worthy of the land of 
Burns,” 


DINNA YE HEAR IT? DINNA YE HEAR 17? 
Written on a touching incident in Havelock’s Relief of 
Lucknow.) 

’Mid the thunder of battle, the groans of the dying, 
The wail of weak women, the shouts of brave men, 
A poor Highland maiden sat sobbing and sighing, 
As she longed for the peace of dear native glen. 
But there came a glad voice to the ear of her heart, 
The foes of old Scotland for ever will fear it ! 
“ We are saved ! We are saved!” cried the brave High- 
land maid, 
“’Tis the Highlanders’ slogan ! O dinna ye hear it?” 
Chorus. 
Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it ? 
High o'er the battle’s din, dinna ye hear it ? 
High o'er the battle’s din, hail it and cheer it ! 
‘Tis the Highlanders’ slogan ! O dinna ye hear it ? 


A moment the tempest of battle was hushed, 
But no tidings of help did that moment reveal ; 
Again to their shot-shattered ramparts they rushed— 
Again roared the cannon, again flashed the steel ! 
Still the Highland maid cried, “ Let us welcome the 
brave | 
The death mists are thick, but their claymores will 
cleave it ? 
The warpipes are pealing, ‘The Campbells are coming,’ 
They are charging and cheering ! O dinua ye hear it!” 
Chorus. 
Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it ? Xc. 
The heroes of Lucknow ! Fame crowns you with glory ; 
Love welcomes you home with glad songs in your 
raise ; 
And brave Jessie Brown, with her soul-stirring story, 
For ever will live in the Highlanders’ lays. 
Long life to our Queen, and the hearts who defend her ! 
Success to our flag ! and when danger is near it, 
May our pipes be heard playing, “‘ The Campbells are 
coming,” 
And an angel voice crying, “ O dinna ye hear it?” 
Chorus. 
Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it? &c. 
W. H. Hatuipay. 
Torquay. 


The story of Jessie Brown has also been made 
the subject of a beautiful little poem, ‘The Relief 
of Lucknow,’ by R. T. S. Lowell. It is included in 
Linton’s ‘ Poetry of America.’ 

Epwarp H, Marswatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 


I cannot point out where the ballad of ‘ Jessie’s 
(not Jennie’s) Dream,’ is to be seen; but the story 
is told in ‘N. & Q,,’ 24S. v. 147, and is there 
discredited by R. S. F., who at p. 425 of the same 
volume returns to the subject, and inserts an ex- 
tract from the Calcutta correspondent of the Non- 
conformist, which I give in an abridged form :— 

“T have been assured by one of the garrison that it is 
&@ pure invention. 1. No letter could have reached Cal- 
cutta by the time. 2. There was no Jessie Brown in 
Lucknow, 3. The 78th had something else to do than 


to play their pipes or howl out the slogan, 4. They 
never marched round the dinner-table with their pipes 
the same evening at all,” 

There is “the stupid confusion of slogan and 
pibrach,” Ep. MarsHatt, 


The ballad which H. describes has been set to 
music, and is always in stock at a good music- 
seller’s. Epwarp Dakin, 

Kingstanley, Glouc. 

[Very many contributors are thanked for replies to 
the same effect. } 


Muuitary: British Army: Licnt Cavatry: 
Lancers (7" §. iii. 387).—Lancers were intro- 
duced into the British army after the termination 
of the great French war. Five of our cavalry 
regiments are armed with the lance, and not four, 
as stated. They are as follows :— 

5th Lancers, raised 1858. 

9th Dragoons, raised 1715; became light dra- 
goons in 1783 and lancers in 1816. 

12th Dragoons, raised 1715; became light 
dragoons in 1768 and lancers in 1816. 

16th Light Dragoons, raised 1763, and became 
lancers in 1815. 

17th Light Dragoons, raised 1763, and became 
lancers in 1822. 

The 9th, 12th, and 16th served in the Peninsular 
War, the latter two were also at the Battle of 
Waterloo. It will be noticed that the first lancer 
regiment was the 16th; it probably became so after 
Waterloo, for in Cotton’s ‘ Voice from Waterloo’ 
the regiment is repeatedly spoken of as the 16th 
Light Dragoons, 

In reply to the question as to whether there has 
ever been published a complete history of the 
British Army, I beg to state that a vast amount 
of information may be obtained from Capt. Trim- 
mer’s ‘ Regiments of the British Army,’ published 
by W. Allen & Co., 10s, 6d. 

Joun Newnnam. 


Newmo’s list of light dragoons equipped as lancers 
to be complete should include the 16th. We had 
no lancer regiments until after Waterloo. Regi- 
mental histories will no doubt supply the respec- 
tive dates of the first equipments of these regi- 
ments as lancers. Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


May I refer Nemo to Col. Luard’s ‘ History of 
the Dress of the British Soldier,’ published by 
Clowes in 1852? See also Grove’s ‘History of 
the English Army,’ which is referred to in the 
above work. J. §. Upat. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Firey (7 §, iii. 345).—In producing Fivelac 
as the original form of Filey it behoves as to com- 
pare it with Senlac, which is thought to equate 
Shenley ; given lac=leag=ley, we get Fivetield. 
Now Fifield is common; and if it be admitted 
by Canon Taytor that Five-=Fi-, the prefix in 
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both cases, that great authority will have to re- 
count his “pools.” Can they be produced in 
evidence? But that is not all. We have the form 
Filleigh, a souvenir of Felix. There is a Felix- 
stowe in Suffolk. A. H. 


“A ourrance”: “A La Rousse” (7 §. iii. 348). 
—I have just turned up the following, which may 
be of interest. 1485. Caxton, ‘Chas. the Grete,’ 
p. 142 (ed. 1881), “ Pylers of marble and other 
stones bygonnen to brenne and make fyre at 
vtteraunce.” CO. A. M. Fenvet, 


Bata Sariuine (7" §. iii. 328, 417).—Whilst 
thanking Mr. Sixes for his note, may I point out 
to him that my query referred to a Bath shilling 
mentioned in the Ta:ler, No. 113, December 29, 
1709, rather over a century before the dates Mr. 
Sixes names. His reply, therefore, requires not 
correction, but explanation. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Eartaquakes, Ecuipses, anp Comets (7 §. 
iii, 409).— Mrs. Boeer should consult ‘ The Earth- 
quake Catalogue of the British Association,’ by R. 
and J. Mallet, 1852-58. This catalogue is a great 
storehouse on the subject, commencing B.c. 1606 
and extending to a.p. 1850. 

The works of Humboldt and Buckle. 

Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Physical Geography’ gives 
a list of 255 earthquakes in England. 

In Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. pp. 232- 
234, there is an interesting account of earthquakes 
in England. 

Anonymous, ‘A Chronological and Historical 
Account of the most Memorable Earthquakes in 
the World,’ &, 1750. 

See a long list of books, papers, periodicals, &c., 
in ‘ Earthquakes and other Earth Movements,’ 
by John Milne, pp. 349-358 (London, 1886). 

‘ Historical Eclipses.’ By A. Steinmetz. Lon- 
don, D. Nutt, 1858. 

* Eclipses of the Sun and Moon.’ By T. Kerigan. 
London, Simpkin & Co., 1844. 

‘Popular Account of Comets.’ By F. A. L. 
Rollwyn. London, 1874. 

Catalogue of comets in London and Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine, vol. ii. No. 9, et seq. 

* Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland : an Account 
of many Remarkable Persons, Places, Battles, 
Earthquakes, Fires, Murders, and Rarities in 
every County.’ By R. Biurton). 1684, 

Haydn’s ‘ Dates’ supplies a fair list of all three 
phenomena under their respective headings. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean, 

Mrs. Bocer will find in the library of the 
London Institution a work entitled “ A Chrono- 
logical and Historical Account of the most Me- 
morable Earthquakes that have happened in the 





World, from the Beginning to the Present Year 
1750; with an Appendix containing a Distinct 
Series of those that have been felt in England, 
By the Rev. Zachary Grey, D.D. 1750.” 

There is also a long list of earthquakes in 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates. 

Mr. J. Russell Hind, superintendent of the 
Nautical Almanac, published in 1852 ‘ A Cata- 
logue of the Orbits of all the Comets hitherto 
computed from B.c. 370 to a.p. 1852.’ This I 
shall be happy to lend Mrs. Bocer should she 
require it. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Among the less-known books about earthquakes 
is “ An Historical Account of Earthquakes. Ex- 
tracted from the most Authentick Historians...... 
with many other Particulars,and a Sermon, preached 
at Weaverham in Cheshire on Friday the 6th of 
February last. By the Rev. Mr. Tho. Hunter, Vicar 
of Weaverham. Liverpool: Printed by and for R. 
Williamson, near the Exchange, and Sold by J. 
Barber, at the Circulating Library in Newcastle. 
mpccLvi.” Sm. 8vo., pp. iv-160. The work is 
not only historical, but practical, since it gives 
instructions how “to make an Artificial Earth- 
quake or Volcano.” Twenty pages are devoted to 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. Este. 


Stow mentions in his ‘Chronicle’ at least the 
following earthquakes in England :—a.p. 1081, 
1089, 1110, 1117, 1120, 1133, 1158, 1165, 1247, 
1248, 1271; and Mat. Paris: a.p. 1081, 1133, 
1165, 1247, 1248, 1250. Stow notices a comet, 
A.D. 1110; Mat. Paris, 1066, 1114. This is not 
meant to be an exhaustive list ; it shows that these 
phenomena are to be sought in the ‘ Chronicles.’ 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


There are, I believe, several modern works on 
this subject. The book named below, though out 
of date, may interest: ‘An Historical Account 
of Earthquakes,’ by the Rev. Thomas Hunter, 
Vicar of Weaverham (Liverpool, 1756). 

H. Fisnwicx. 


Curious Worps AND PHrases IN QuaRLes’s 
*Vircin Winow’ (7™ §&. iii. 246).—Somehow 
these slipped me as accidentally as they have now 
come before me, and I notice them the more as 
they seem intended in some degree as contributions 
to the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

Snout-faire.—This was used by Marston, 1598. 
For instance, in his ‘Scourge of Villanie,’ i. 
sat, iii, he has, “ Had I some snout-faire brat.” 
It may be added, as giving some probability that 
the phrase was not then peculiar to him, that 
Jonson does not introduce it in any of his spiteful 
parodies of Marston’s style, nor does the author of 
‘The Return from Parnassus’ when he satirizes 
him under the character of “ Furor Poeticus.” 

Curtaine lectures. —Twice mentioned earlier in 
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Arber’s ‘ Transcript of the St. Regs.,’ but I have 
lost my references, 

Qualcoms.—From the farcical nonsense of the 
whole speech, and from the very next phrase— 
“ singular imperfections,” this cannot = qualities. 
Not improbably it is Quarles’s variant of qualms, 
and used in the sense—the worst in a physician’s 
character—of indecision of judgment. 

Grease and greased in the fist are found three 
times in Rob. Greene. 

Hudd'’s is a variant of the then, and at least till 
lately, common’ Uds,used by those who would swear 
and not swear, J/ud’s life lykins is “ God’s little 
life,” just as we have ’Uds or God's bodykins 
or “’Uds my little life.” Wookers is probably 
= hookers, i. ¢., fingers. Diggers probably = nails, 
“'Uds nails” being a common oath. Cf. also 
Caliban in ‘ The Tempest,’ II. i., “ With my long 
nails will dig.” 

Pannel is not the stomach of the hawk, but its 
lowest gut. 

But for every word from qualcom downwards 
Mr. Marsnatt has been anticipated in the notings 
to Grosart’s edition of Quarles’s ‘ Works,’ 1881, 
where—except as to qualcoms, which is explained 
as here—the same explanations, in the same or 
very similar wordings, are—and with some increase 
—given. Br. Nicnoson, 


Snout-faire.—In looking at Warton’s ‘ History 
of English Poetry’ I happened to open vol. iv. 
p. 362 (edition of 1824), where is a quotation from 
Hall’s ‘ Satires,’ bk. iv. 1 :— 

Who list, excuse, when chaster dames can hire 

Some snout-fair stripling to their apple equire, &c., 
with reference in the note to Marston, ‘Scourge 
of Villanie,’ bk. i. 3 :— 

Had I some snout-faire brats, they should indure 

The newly-found Castilion calenture, c. 


eS > a 


It may be useful to record the fact that the 
curious adjective snout-faire (i.¢., good-looking) 
occurs also in Phillips’s translation of Cervantes, 
circa 1670, H. S. 


Mastin Pans: Yeruin Pors (6 §. vi. 47, 
158 ; x. 289; xii. 471; 7™ S. iii. 385).— Maslin 
was doubtless made at Mechlin as well as else- 
where, but that is no argument against its being 
the same word as maslin, used for mixed corn. 
Ducange gives mestallum in both senses. For 
various forms of the word as applied to corn see 
‘Prompt. Parv.,’ p. 334, n. At York and Ripon 
we find messyng, meslyn, and mislyne, both as the 
material of pots, &c., and as raw material bought 
at so much a pound when bells were cast. I dare 
say they had maslin corn at Mechlin, but suppose 
no one doubts its being the same as mestlyone, mix- 
tilio, And it seems clear enough that maslin, for 
bronze or mixed metal, is the same word. Bronze 


pots, mortars, &c., were often cast by English bell- 
founders and bear their marks, while their quasi- 
heraldic trade-shields often have pots and ewers on 
them as a bearing. A Norwich bell-founder in 
1404 was “‘ Thomas Potter, Brasyer,” whose name 
indicates a maker of pots. The tenor bell at St. 
John Sepulchre, Norwich, is inscribed “ Has Tu 
Campanas Formasti Pottere Thomas.” The known 
fact that messing was a metal used by bell-founders 
surely explains maslin pots and pans without send- 
ing us to Mechlin. 

Yetlin I have no doubt is cast metal. We find 
in ‘ Prompt. Parv.,’ 30,‘ Belleztare (bellezeter, K.; 
bell-yatere, P.), Campanarius,” explained in the 
‘Catholicon’ as “ bell-founder,” and at p. 538, 
‘*3etynge of metell, as bellys, pannys, potys, and 
other lyke. Fusio. ‘Cath.’” In the note there a 
yetling is said to be so called “ probably as being of 
cast metal.” The tradition of bell-yetters is pre- 
served in Billiter Street, London, where foundries 
were anciently established. The Anglo-Saxon is 
geotan, fundere; geotere, fusor, akin to the Teutonic 
word referred to by Jamieson. J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Bati-PLayine in “ Powres” (7™ §. iii. 366). 
—Edicts against ball-playing in St. Paul’s are far 
older than the time of Elizabeth. In 1385 Robert 
Braybrooke, Bishop of London, declaimed against 
this and other forms of desecration : “ Necnon ad 
pilam infra et extra ecclesiam ludunt ” (Wilkins, 
*Conc.,’ iii. 194). Abundance of evidence of the 
filthy and noisy condition of the church will be 
found in the accounts of Simpson and Milman 
and Longman. And the same could probably be 
proved of every cathedral and large church in the 
country at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

J. H. Wri. 

Rochdale. 


Bootne Hatt: Hvstines (7 §., iii. 386).— 
Perhaps Mr. Watrorp may like to know that 
the two volumes already published were only the 
first instalment of ‘An Old Shropshire Oak,’ and 
that there are one or more volumes still to follow; 
so he need not yet despair of an index, which I 
agree with him is greatly to be desired. 

It may not be generally known that my dear old 
friend the Rev. J. W. Warter was an accomplished 
Scandinavian scholar, having lived for several 
years at the Court of Copenhagen as chaplain to 
the British Embassy, and was, while there, in 
close intimacy with all the leading scholars of that 
day. Whatever, therefore, he says on the language 
or customs of these countries may be taken with- 
out scruple as undoubtedly correct. He never put 





on paper anything that he had not verified to the 
letter. 

As to Mr. Watrorp’s query (p. 388) headed 
*The Good Old Norman Era,’ I may say that, to 
prevent the book running into an inconvenient 
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length, much of Mr, Warter’s work has been sup- 
pressed ; and especially, to my great regret, a very 
large portion of the original notes, in which were 
given, so far as I can recollect, not only the sources 
from which he drew his information, but much 
also of an explanatory character. Of this I am 
certain, because the whole of the proofs passed 
through my hands, wholly unofficially, of course, 
I may also add that the author kindly showed me 
the MS. several years before his death. Would 
that he had lived to see it in print ! 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Heratpic Device or Sicity (7* §. iii. 427). 
—Mnr. Grauam asks what is the origin and his- 
tory of the armorial bearings of Sicily, which con- 
sist of three legs joined together with a winged 
head, and if there is any connexion between this 
device and the similar one of the Isle of Man. 
The triskele, as it is called, is found on a Baby- 
lonian seal, perhaps as old as 2000 nc. It also 
appears on coins struck in the neighbourhood of 
Pheenician and Punic settlements, Thrace, Lycia, 
and, more especially, Sicily, where it isfound as early 
as 300 B.c. In all probability it was originally a 
solar or Mithraic emblem, the three legs repre- 
senting the spokes of a wheel—a symbol for the 
sun often used among early nations, as represent- 
ing the idea of speed. Till quite recently there 
was an interesting survival of sun-worship in the 
Isle of Man, where a blazing cart-wheel was 
trundled down a bill on old Midsummer Day. 

The connexion of the Sicilian triskele and the 
similar device of the Isle of Man is rather curious. 
It does not appear as the Manx arms until after 
the battle of Largs, when the island was ceded to 
Alexander III. of Scotland by Haco, King of 
Norway. It would seem that Alexander, after 
abolishing the old Scandinavian standard, which 
was a ship in full sail, adopted the Sicilian device, 
which would have been recently brought under 
his notice by the fact of the crown of Sicily having 


been offered to his father-in-law, Henry III. of | 


England, and accepted by him on behalf of his 
son Edmund, Duke of Lancaster. 

The subject has been fully discussed by Dr. J. 
Newton in a paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, March 23, 
1885, and in an article in the fifth number of the 
Manz Note Book: ki. Taytor, 

Settrington. 


According to Boutell the three naked legs of 


or ° . . . } 
Sicily have a human face at their point of junction, | 


and the device itself probably has reference to the 
name of the island, Trinacria, as displayed on its 
ancient coins, 

With regard to the Isle of Man and its three 
legs encased in armour, Planché says that the 
origin of the bearing has yet to be discovered ; 


but in reference to its resemblance to the Sicilian 











shield he thinks this triple-mountained isle may 
have awakened in its Norman sovereigns some 
recollections of their Mediterranean conquests. 
He gives an example at the time of Edward I. of 
the treble limbs covered with the banded mail of 
the thirteenth century, the earliest one to be met 
with after the island had ceased to be Norwegian, 
say in 1264. Later representations are depicted 
in plate armour. As quartered by the Duke of 
Athol golden spurs are added. J. BaGNaty. 
Water Orton, Warwickshire. 


Tae Rixe 1n Marriage (7 §. iii, 207, 275, 
397).—The statute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 21, is in force, 
It was repealed by 1 M., sess, 2, c. 2, and made per- 
petual by 1 Jac. I. c. 25,8. 50, The Act does not say 
no spiritual person shall marry without banns, but 
that its provisions “shall not extend to give any 
Liberty to any Person to marry without asking in 
the church, or without any Ceremony being 
appointed,” &c. The contention of A. H. D. 
proves too much ; it would prohibit marriage by 
licence, as well as marriages before the registrar, 
among all persons whatsoever. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaur, M.A, 

Hastings. 


A. H. D. may be consoled to know that the 
statute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 21, bas not yet been re- 
pealed. See ‘Chron. Index to Statutes,’ tenth 
edition, 1887. @ V. 


Cuartes Morpaunt, Eart or Perersorover 
(7 S. iii. 407).—There can be little doubt that 
Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peterborough, 
his grandson the fourth earl, and his great-grand- 
son the fifth earl were all educated at Westminster. 
With the exception of the Deans of Westminster, 
all the stewards were necessarily old Westminsters, 
the anniversary dinner being an annual dinner of 


|old Westminsters. If Atrua had looked at 


p. 572 of Mr. Phillimore’s edition of the ‘ Alumni’ 
(1852) he would have seen that Lieut.-General 
Harry Mordaunt was not the second son of John, 
Earl of Peterborough, but ‘‘ of John, Viscount 
Mordaunt of Avalon, a younger son of John, first 
Earl of Peterborough.” G. F. R. B. 


P.S.—I find that Lord Mordaunt (afterwards 
the fifth Earl of Peterborough) was admitted to 
the school on July 8, 1772. 


History or Printine 1x Scornianp (7® §. iii. 
385).—An example of much later date shows that 
blanks were left for words in foreign alphabets to 
be “written in” when the printer's ‘‘ case” did 
not contain the type required. An example occurs 
in Dr. Joseph Priestley’s ‘Course of Lectures on 
the Theory of Language and Universal Grammar,’ 
which was printed at Warrington in 1762, and 
which blanks were filled up with pen and ink in 
examples of Hebrew and Greek words. Este. 
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Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §. iii. 
349).— 

Longfellow was the author of the beautiful lines quoted 
by K. P. D. E., which, by the way, are incorrectly tran- 
scribed, and thereby robbed of much of their beauty. 
I give a corrected rendering of the lines, which were 
published in 1858 in the ‘ Birds of Passage’ series :— 

Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ! 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 
Hexrpert TINKER. 
(7th S. iii, 409.) 
Ours is the praise of standing still 
And doing nothing with a deal of skill 
is from Cowper's ‘ Table Talk,’ 11. 192-3, slightly altered, 
Cowper wrote :— 
When Admirals extoll'd for standing still, 
Or doing nothing with a deal of skill, — 
« ave 


(7 8. iii, 430.) 

The lines inquired about by Jenks are by Capt. Morris. 
They occur in a little poem of nineteen stanzas, entitled 
* The Contrast,’ The last stanza contains a now familiar 
passage :— 

In town let me live then, in town let me die, 

For in truth I don’t relish the country, not I. 

If one must have a villa, in summer to dwell, 

U, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall! 
The last line but one is ungrammatical. We do not 
dwell a villa, but dwell ix one. The line might be cor- 
rected thus :— 

If one must in a villa in summer time dwell. 
Late in life Capt, Morris changed his views, turned over 
a new leaf, and settled at Brockham, a pretty place in 
the parish of Betchworth, Surrey, There is a monument 
to his memory in the churchyard recording his death, 
in 1838, in his ninety-third year. In his case port wine 
proved to be a very s!ow poison. J. Dixon, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Translated into Eng- 

lish by Arthur Richard Shilleto. 2 vols, (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts issue of “ Bohn’s Classical Library” is a valuable 
addition to an important series, There are not many of 
us, we fear, who can read Greek with such facility that 
a translation of Pausanias will not be useful, In Mr. 
Shilleto’s very short preface, which on many accounts 
we could have wished to have been longer, no mention 
is made of the version made by Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist. Taylor’s translation is not to be compared 
with Mr. Shilleto’s in accuracy, but is an interesting 
book, notwithstanding all drawbacks. Taylor was a self- 
educated man, and never mastered the more subtle 
refinements of the Greek language. He was, however, 
an enthusiast, and that counts for very much. No one 
since Greek civilization perished ever loved that dream 
of beauty more ardently or more unselfishly than did 
Taylor. Almost the whole of his life was devoted to 
rendering into English the higher and nobler Greek 
literature. His translations may be all of them super- 
seded—several of them have been already ; but scholars 
will always reverence the name of one who, with so few 
pecuniary or social advantages, achieved so much, 

Mr. Shilleto’s version seems to us very accurate, In 
Pausanias, however, there are not a few things which 





require annotation. It is to be regretted that he has 


not given us a body of notes acccmpanying his text. 
the * Description of Greece’ is, in truth, a guide-book, 
perhaps the earliest of its class. It was compiled some 
1690 years ago, at a time when the temples had not been 
pillaged nor the sculptures broken by barbarians from 
the North or Christians who had no love of art or know- 
ledge of ancient history, Mankind bas suffered no 
greater loss than the indiscriminate looting of the 
temples and the destruction of objects which long ages 
had considered holy, Not only is the ‘ Description’ a 
guide-book, it is also a storehouse of legends regarding 
the gods and goddesses of the old world and a repertory 
of folk-lore. Many persons will call to mind that in the 
Middle Ages not only were animals that had caused the 
death of human beings tried for murder, but sometimes 
a like infliction fell upon inanimate objects. Pausanias 
mentions two cases where an axe was brought into 
court as a defendant. We wish we knew what was 
exactly the meaning of this strange piece of symbolism. 
The account of the Styx, not the river of the under 
world, but the water that drops down from a cliff near 
Nonacris, is very curious. It is poisonous to man and 
beast. Glass, crystal, articles of earthenware and stone, 
are broken by it, and metallic substances all, except 
gold, are dissolved by it; but a horse’s hoof is proof 
against this strong poison, If the water be poured into 
it it resists the charm. 

Pausanias had perhaps visited Jerusalem. He speaks 
of a tomb of a certain woman called Helen there which 
had a miraculous door, Though credulous, Pausanias 
was by no means without the critical faculty, and there 
is no reason for believing that he ever consciously mis- 
stated facts. It would be interesting, for more reasons 
than one, to know who this Helen was, 


"he Works of Jacob Boehme. With Introduction by a 
Graduate of Glasgow University, Vol, I. The Epistles, 
(Glasgow, D. Bryce.) 

We welcome this reprint with gladness. Boehme’s 
writings can never be popular with the multitude. 
Whatever our views may be on religion or philosophy, 
we cannot afford to be ignorant of the writings of 
one of the most distinguished of the Protestant mystics, 
Hard and almost unintelligible as much of his writing 
undoubtedly is, we are compelled to admit that over 
certain minds he has exercised an influence which 
none but a great thinker could have done. Law, 
the author of the ‘Serious Call,’ was a disciple of his, 
and no one who understands Law's position with regard 
to thought and action in the English Church can doubt 
that he was one of the noblest souls which these more 
recent centuries have produced. 

We trust that this new edition of Boehme may receive 
encouragement. In our own opinion, it would have been 
better to have made a new translation from the original, 
of course based on the earlier one. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record. 
(Published by the Society, Mott Memorial Hall, New 
York City.) 

Tuoven the Ethiopian may not as yet have succeeded in 

changing his skin, the Society whose valuable and inter- 

esting ‘ Record’ we have before us bas at any rate suc- 
ceeded in changing the colour of its cover for 1887, But, 
though the exterior aspect is altered, the inner man, so 
to speak, remains the same, Although the various 
notabilia of the ‘ Record’ are already pretty well known 
to our readers from previous notices, we may mention 
that in consulting—as we always do with a certain 
amount of expectation, generally justified by the event, 
of finding something of special interest—the ‘ Records of 
the First and Second Presbyterian Churches of New 
York,’ we bave found another clear instance of the 
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occurrence of the rare Christian name Apphia. Under 
the year 1785, May 8, we find recorded the baptism of | 
Affy, daughter of Geoffry Leonard and Mary Steddi- 
ford, his wife, born April 29. Among the ‘ Records of | 
the Reformed Dutch Church in New York’ we observe, 
under 1714, several Van Dyks, who possibly might have 
claimed kindred with our own Sir Anthony, while as 
specimens of “distortion of epitaphs"’ when English 
and Scottish names occurred, we note Waldrom, which 
we believe to stand for Walrond, and Liveston, which 
can be nothing else than Livingstone. 

In the ‘List of Marriages at St. Mary-le-Strand, 
London,’ communicated to the ‘Record’ by Mr. James 
Greenstreet, we are surprised to find a suggestion 
(‘ Record,’ 1887, p. 69) that the name of one of the 
parties to a marriage in 1610, Mary Gradell, may have 
been really “Tradell.”’ It is possible that this sug- 
gestion may have been added beyond sea, for we can 
hardly suppose that Mr. Greenstreet would have over- 
looked the fact that Gradell is only a variant of Gradwell, 
represented in the Catholic Directory for 1880, which we 
happen to have by our side while writing, by two clergy- 
men, one of whom has been a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
on the very subject of his family name. 


A Dissertation on the Presbyterate as exhibited in Chris- 
tian Literature before the Time of Cyprian. By W. G. 
Manley. Hulsean Prize Essay, 1585, (Cambridge, 
Deighton & Bell.) 

THEoLoey isa branch of knowledge with which ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
for obvious reasons, cannot concern itself, We may not 
criticize the results of Mr. Manley’s labours; but thus 
much, at least, may be said without offence. Whether 
the conclusions arrived at be right or wrong, the author 
has spared no labour. We never read a pamphlet of less 
than ninety pages which showed greater signs of 
laborious industry. 

We have received from the English Dialect Society 
(Triibner & Co.) the third part of Messrs, Britten and 
Holland's Dictionary of English Plant-Names, the 
second and concluding part of Mr. Holland's Glossary of 
Words used in the County of Chester, and Mr. Ellis’s 
Report on Dialectal Work from May, 1885, to May, 1886, 
We have spoken before of the extreme value of the 
‘ Dictionary of Plant-Names.’ Nothing like it has before 
been attempted in English, and nothing of an equally 
perfect character exists, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, for any other country, Of course, such a 
book cannot be made perfect in a first edition. We do 
not doubt that as time goes on a few fresh words will be 
added, some picked up from the mouths of the peasantry, 
others—but these last must be very few—gleaned from 
obscure books. For practical working purposes, how- 
ever, we may assume the book in its present form to be 
nearly perfect. Mr, Holland’s Cheshire glossary is quite 
on a level with the best local dictionaries we have. 
There may, perhaps, be found here and there a word 
that has very slight claim to be considered dialectic. It 
is, however, extremely difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line in such a matter; and if error there be, it is far 
better that a book of this sort should contain too much 
than too little. Mr. Ellis’s report on dialectic work tells 
his readers the plan of his forthcoming book, or, as we 
should rather say, books, on English sounds, That it 
will be of great value historically, as well as to the 
students of language, we are certain, 


Mr. F. E. Sawyen, F.S.A., has reprinted in pamphlet 
form a paper entitled ‘A History of Solicitors and 
Attorneys,’ read on the 7th inst. at the annual meeting 
of the Incorporated Law Society. A reference to this, 
which is issued by Messrs, Spottiswoode & Co., would 
save frequent inquiries in our columns, 





Mgssrs, C. Dack and J, W. Badger, of Peterborough, 
hon. secs. to the Tercentenary Exhibition of Mary 


| Queen of Scots Memorials, to be opened at Peter- 


borough on July 19, are anxious to obtain the loan of 


| articles relative to the Scottish queen, 


Tue catalogue of the library of the Earl of Crawford 
contains a large number of rarities, and will repay atten- 
tion even after such sales as have recently been wit- 
nessed, It is specially rich in Bibles in all languages, 
The sale by Messrs. Sotheby will begin on Monday next, 


AN international exhibition is to be opened at Ant- 
werp on June 16, and we learn from the Belgian News 
that the Antwerp celebration of our Queen's Jubilee 
will be held in connexion with the exhibition. The 
greater part of the building of the 1885 exhibition will 
be utilized, together with the park in which it is 
situated. The Antwerp exhibition is likely to prove an 
attractive feature in continental tours this summer. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Ernest R, Vyvyan (“ The best read Ten Books”).— 
With the constant pressure on our columns we dare not 
open out a subject likely to lead to boundless discussion 
and no very special advantage.—“ Banyan day” is a 
marine term for those days on which sailors have no 
flesh meat, and is probably derived from the practice 
of the Banians, a caste of Hindoos who abstained from 
animal food. See 1" 8. v. 442.—The term “shaver” 
was in use in the days of Elizabeth. It is found in 
‘The Newe Metamorphosis,’ 1600. See 6" 8. xii, 336, 

W. Harper (‘ Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetic’). — Early 
copies of this are very scarce; hence the long prices 
they fetch. Reference to the early indexes of ‘ N. & Q,’ 
will enable you to learn all that is known concerning 
the various editions, Consult also De Morgan's ‘ Arith- 
metical Books,’ p. 56. 

M.A.Oxon (“ Hectographic Placards’’),.—Is not the 
meaning of this manifolded, or written in hundreds, 
from ixaréy—a hundred, and ypagw—to write. 

Srupr0,—Note mislaid ; kindly repeat, 

Mr, De V. Payen Payye is anxious that his name 
should be substituted for AsTeRIsk to the ‘ Epitaph,’ 
ante, p. 426. 

Exrem (“ Ampersand ”).—See 1" 8. ii. 230, 284, 318; 
viii, 173, 223, 254, 327,377, 524; ix, 43; 6 8, i, 474, 500; 
ii, 38, 277. 

Cornicenpum.—P, 392, col, 2, 1. 20 from bottom, for 
“ 1877” read 1887, 


x 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














